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BETWEEN ISSUES 


HEREWITH our Christmas Book Number, which turned 
out bigger and better—in both editorial and advertising 
matter—than we expected, and as a result is somewhat less 
than we promised. Don’t bother figuring out the meta- 
physics of the last statement; the long and the short of it 
is that two promised reviews—Paul Kecskemeti’s of Time 
for Living and Ramon Sender’s of The Pillar of Salt—will 
have to appear next week. We just couldn’t get them in 
without sacrificing the articles section altogether (quite 
against our principles) or printing an oversize issue (quite 
beyond our means). 

We're sure you'll take the advice of our various reviewers 
(see pages 9-28) on some of the leading books of the cur- 
rent season, and that ought to keep you reading well into 
1956. But meanwhile we’d like to mention here, as is our 
wont in these book numbers, some other titles authored in 
the past half-year by New LEADER contributors. 

Those who prefer paperback editions will have a real 
feast. They can choose among our own Alternatives to the 
H-Bomb; Leslie A. Fiedler’s An End to Innocence; a re- 
print, The Hero in History, and an original, Marx and 
the Marxists, by Sidney Hook; Arthur Koestler’s The In- 
visible Writing; and two reprints, Sticks and Stones and 
The Brown Decades, and a new collection, The Human Pros- 
pect, by Lewis Mumford. Paperback readers in India will 
shortly be treated to a new edition of David Shub’s Lenin. 

Hardcover books by New LEApER writers which are of 
general interest include G. L. Arnold’s The Pattern of 
World Conflict, Charles Abrams’s Forbidden Neighbors, 
Vernon Bartlett’s Report on Malaya, Daniel Bell’s The 
New American Right, David J. Dallin’s Soviet Espionage, 
Will Herberg’s Protestant — Catholic — Jew, Rainer Hilde- 
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brandt’s The Explosion, Herbert Luethy’s France Against 
Herself (which you can obtain free by giving THe New 
LEADER to a friend—see opposite page), Carlos P. Romulo’s 
Crusade in Asia, Edmund Stevens’s North African Powder 
Keg, and Richard L. Walker’s Communism in China. 

Of more specialized interest are Richard Armour’s It All 
Started with Europa, Jack Barbash’s Universities and 
Unions in Workers’ Education, John C. Caldwell’s Still the 
Rice Grows Green, James T. Farrell’s French Girls Are 
Vicious and Other Stories, Philip Taft’s The Structure and 
Government of Labor Unions, and Donald W. Treadgold’s 
Lenin and His Rivals. 

We’re sure there are some we must have omitted—there 
always are—but these books will certainly provide enter- 
tainment and enlightenment for many a winter night. 

SpeciaL Section: Next week, in cooperation with the 
Tamiment Institute, THe New Leaver will publish Simon 
Wolin’s authoritative study of Communism’s postwar dec. 
ade. This report covers every Communist party in the free 
world, and details its gains and losses between 1945 and 
1955. Special charts and tables provide Communist voting 
totals, newspaper circulations, and parliamentary seats in 
various countries of Europe, Asia, the Near East and Latin 
America. THe New Leaver and the Tamiment Institute 
both feel that the Wolin report will be the definitive refer- 
ence work on Communist activities in the postwar decade. 
In addition. Mr. Wolin analyzes the various Communist 
gains and losses in each area, and points out their under- 
lying political and social causes. The special section will be 
published in a new, attractive, pamphlet-size format suitable 
for easy filing and reference. It will contain full documen- 
tation and a special introduction by Sidney Hook. 
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Two Weeks Left! 


TO GET THESE NEW BOOKS FREE 





With Christmas Gift Subscriptions to The New Leader 


THE COLLECTED 
STORIES 


By Isaac Babel 


LIST PRICE: $5.00 


The famous Red Cavalry stories, Tales of Odessa, 
and other works of one of this century’s great short- 
story writers, with an introduction by Lionel Trilling. 
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FRANCE 
AGAINST 
HERSELF 


By Herbert Luethy 


LIST PRICE: $6.50 


A penetrating analysis of French political, social 
and colonial problems by one of Europe’s most bril- 
liant sociologists. A History Book Club selection. 


With each one-year Christmas Gift Subscription—$5—we will send absolutely FREE either 


The Collected Stories of Isaac Babel or France Against Herself. You can keep the books 
yourself, or give them to friends with The New Leader. We'll 


rovide attractive holi- 


day gift cards and handle all postage—no matter how many Gift Subscriptions you order! 








(*Add $1 fer Canadian Cift Subseriptions) 
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Salvador de Madariaga, former Spanish delegate to the League of Nations, has 
been devoting most of his political energy in recent years to the promotion of 
a free and united Europe, from Gibraltar to the Urals. His latest book, Portrait 
of Europe, will be reviewed here shortly. Dr. de Madariaga is, of course, the 
author of many books, among them a classic biography of Bolivar and a his- 
tory of the Spanish-American empire. A leader and founder of the Liberal 
International, he is also active in the Committee for Cultural Freedom. 





The ‘Spirit’ Has Vanished 





Who's Gained 


Since Geneva? 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


LonpDon 

HE “NEW” attitude of the Soviet 
Duumvirs has occasioned surprise 
here. “Why so rigid when they were 
so flexible in Geneva?” But were 
they? And again: “We may not know 
for a long time the cause of this new 
rigidity.” But isn’t the cause obvi- 
ous? And again: “How strange that 
the two Soviet leaders should be so 
rough on the West at the moment 
when the West was getting ready to 
receive them in London.” But why 


should the Duumvirs want to come to 
London at all once they have been 
invited? Isn’t the invitation enough? 

It all stems from a wrong assump- 
tion. If we start from the opinion that 
the earth is, not like an orange, but 
like a pear (as Christopher Columbus 
thought, by the way), we will be 
constantly wondering why the moon 
is there and not here and why the 
seasons are all wrong and the sun 
does not set when it ought to. Our 
papers will be as full of astronomical 


puzzles as they are now of political 
enigmas; and the behavior of the 
sun, the moon and the planets will 
seem as full of “new looks,” “sur. 
prises” and inexplicable changes a: 
that of Bulganin, Khrushchev, Pravda 
and Izvestia appear to many Western 
statesmen and newspapers. 

But if we start from a basis which 
fits the fact, all enigmas disappear. 
In this case, the pear-shaped hy: 
pothesis consisted in believing that 
the Soviet leaders actually wanted 
“peaceful coexistence” and _ were 
therefore disposed to a _ genuine 
détente, indeed friendship, with the 
West. Starting from this wrong hy- 
pothesis, Western political astrono- 
mers calculated the orbits of the 
Soviet stars for the coming months: 
and they even found that the orbits 
would pass by London in the spring. 
But, as the basic assumption wa: 
wrong, the Soviet stars soon began 
to move wildly off the orbits care- 
fully calculated for them, and West- 
ern political astrologers were agasp 
with surprise. 

The right assumption allows of no 
surprises and gives rise to no enig: 
mas. Moscow calculated its moves 
with its usual acumen. A vast dust 
cloud of coexistence, friendship and 
relaxation of tension was to creale 
a new atmosphere so as to achieve a 
number of results in that more or 
less vaguely defined way which has 
been peculiar to world politics since 
the advent of the masses to a shart 
in it. Two results were in particular 
envisaged: One was the furthering 
of popular fronts in Italy and in 
France by creating an internationd 
“climate” that would make it dif 
cult to keep the Communists of thos 
two countries ostracized as they nov 
are. The other was to undermine 
further the faith in the Wet 
which still lingers in the Easter 
European peoples. 

Now the point which the Sovie! 
bosses seem to have shrewdly under 
stood is that neither of these tw? 
desiderata required actual results i* 
Geneva. If it had, their moves would 
have been more difficult, perhaps i= 
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possible; because the fact is that the 
Soviet Union can make no important 
political concession to the West with- 
out serious risk to its international 
position if not to the very existence 
of its regime. But the Soviet bosses 
realized that, in order to make worth- 
while progress toward achieving their 
two immediate aims, all that was 
needed was to bring the West to a 
round table; to lure them into pre- 
senting proposals which—whether 
accepted or not (and the Soviet Un- 
ion would not be able to accept them) 
—would in themselves achieve one or 
the other of the results sought by 
Moscow. 

From that point of view, the unifi- 
cation of Germany as an item for dis- 
cussion could not fit the Soviet pur- 
poses better. It was astutely trotted 
across Europe as a bait for German 
nationalism which even most reason- 
able Germans would not be able to 
resist. But for Moscow it had the 
invaluable advantage of dividing the 
oppressed Eastern Europeans and 
putting the Germans in a privileged 
position, since no one was speaking 
of liberating Poles or Czechs or Hun- 
garians or Rumanians; and, as if 
this were not enough, the reunifica- 
tio of Germany would inevitably 
arouse evil memories from the past 
in all the Eastern peoples thus for- 
gotten. 

It was a sad day in the history of 
the world when the West let itself 
be lured by this ill-chosen subject for 
discussion. Whether successful or 
hot, negotiation on that theme was 
bound to damage Western moral in- 
fluence on the Eastern European peo- 
ples and weaken the resistance move- 
ments beyond the Iron Curtain. The 
harvest could be gathered by the 
Soviet Union without waiting for an 
actual “success” at the conference. 

True, it has been argued by no 
less a journal than the Manchester 
Guardian that the reunification of 
Germany, under the conditions de- 
manded by the West, would have 
taised and not lowered Eastern Eu- 
Topean hopes. “What would have 
been the effect in Poland of free 
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elections in Eastern Germany?” asks 
the Guardian. “Not . . . despairing 
acquiescence . . . but a new surge of 
hope.” That expectation could be 
justified only if the Western leaders 
had made it clearer that they includ- 
ed the Eastern European peoples in 
their plans. But when President Ei- 
senhower timidly mentioned the sub- 
ject at the first Geneva Conference, 
not a word of backing came from 
either Sir Anthony Eden or Edgar 
Faure. 

In these circumstances, it seems 
evident that the pact of security of- 
fered to the Soviet Union by the West 








could have no healthy effects on 
Eastern European morale, and that 
arguments based on what would hap- 
pen if East Germany could enjoy a 
free election are irrelevant since no 
such event can ever occur as things 
are being handled. The Soviet Union 
was the only gainer, at the cost of a 
few smiles and a bogus peace cam- 
paign which both lured and forced 
the Western leaders to make the pro- 
posal. 

In the elation of their victory, the 
Duumvirs have been holding forth 
in India to their hearts’ content. 
Khrushchev has charged the West 
with responsibility for Hitler’s war, 
though Stalin and Molotov helped 
Hitler so loyally that Molotov nearly 
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wept at the Fiihrer’s ingratitude when 
the German Ambassador called to de- 
clare war; and Bulganin denounces 
the wicked United States for keeping 
bases and garrisons abroad when he 
holds half of Europe under his mili- 
tary heel. 

And then there is Germany her- 
self. Impelled by the nationalism 
which the issue of German “reunifi- 
cation” was bound to stimulate, many 
Germans now advocate direct negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Union. The 
pear-shaped hypothesis again. With 
the same inhuman callousness with 
which she holds back German prison- 








ers to blackmail concessions out of 
the Bonn Government, Moscow will 
play “reunification” until she has 
destroyed the edifice so patiently and 
tenaciously built by Dr. Adenauer 
and his coalition; but the idea that 
Germany can be reunited at all by 
talking with Moscow is not merely 
selfish, it is fatuous. 

The right way is to return to lib- 
eration. Why talk of reunifying a 
Germany which is not divided? Let 
us talk of liberating a part of Ger- 
many which is enslaved. This might 
bring about the desired result, which 
the present policy can never do. And 
if it did not, it would at any rate be 
the European and liberal, not the 
selfish and nationalistic, way. 











Polio Vaccine Snafu in New Jersey 


By Joseph Kahn N. Y. “Post” staff correspondent 


EW JerRseEY’s “free” polio vac- 
N cine program has been on the 
wrong track. Its timetable—loftily 
conceived to immunize all children 
from 1 through 14 with maximum 
speed—has become a jumbled mess. 

This is how it happened: 

Free vaccine, covering about one- 
third of a state’s requirements, is allo- 
cated by the Federal Government 
according to population needs. A vol- 
untary control system allows each 
state to determine its own distribu- 
tion pattern. 

The Garden State’s troubles began 
when its advisory board on polio 
decided to follow a traditional dis- 
tribution policy based on _ past 
experience with other biologicals. It 
has been shown that about one-fourth 
of the general population uses free 
clinic facilities under normal daily 
living. So, with these statistics plant- 
ed in the minds of the board mem- 
bers, they confidently recommended 
that 75 per cent of the state’s vaccine 
supply should go to private doctors 
and druggists and the remainder to 
clinics and free programs. (This divi- 
sion is in sharp contrast to New 
“York, where the full supply is going 
to the free public pool.) 

When New Jersey doctors and 
pharmacists were given the green 
light by state health officials, they 
madly stocked up on the vital fluid. 
Physicians jumped in before the av- 
erage family knew there would be a 
free program. Windfalls were in the 
air. The doctors called up their pa- 
tients and lined them up in assembly- 
line fashion—at about $5 a shot. 

Soon after the commercial vaccine 
was gobbled up, the state notified lo- 


cal health officers to go ahead with 
plans for free public programs. The 
municipalities spread the good word 
and it didn’t take long for parents 
to find out that shots would be avail- 
able at no charge. Naturally, the 
doctors got a large number of cancel- 
lations for inoculations. 

Then the bomb dropped. The towns 
asked local doctors to give the shots 
at schools and public clinics. The 
great majority refused. Some called 
the program a step in the direction 
of “socialized medicine.” Others 
waited cautiously for deliverance by 
their medical societies. 

It didn’t take long for the medical 
overlords to act. Several societies 
told their doctors to “cooperate” in 
the free programs. Many directed 
their members to stay clear of free 
shots except for the “medically indi- 
gent.” A large number of doctors 
said they were willing to give free 
inoculations if children pleaded hard- 
ship and lined up outside the City 
Hall. In other words, although a 
“means test” is forbidden under the 
Federal law, families were to be di- 
vided into the haves and have-nots. 

The State Medical Society, repre- 
senting 21 counties, made the doc- 
tors’ position quite clear. Its presi- 
dent, Dr. Vincent J. Butler, put it 
this way: 

“All that we’re saying is that the 
Federal Government has no right to 
drop a load of vaccine in here and 
say, “You have to inoculate these 
people regardless of their ability to 
pay.” ” 

Paul Krebs, president of the New 
Jersey State CIO, charged the State 
Medical Society and the State Health 


Department with a “boycott against 
the children of our state.” He asked 
Governor Robert B. Meyner to re- 
verse the allocation system to prevent 
$12 million from going into the pock- 
ets of “greedy doctors.” 

Despite the doctors’ boycott and 
much confusion, 139 of the state’s 
561 communities requested free vac- 
cine to go ahead with their clinics. 
By this time, with druggists and doc- 
tors heavily supplied, there was only 
enough vaccine left for 71 towns. The 
rest have had to wait. 

In Bernardsville, a town with 1,200 
eligible children under 15, the free 
program was on one day and off the 
next. Finally, the disgusted health 
officer sent the vaccine back to the 
state. He said he was ashamed but 
he couldn’t persuade one doctor in 
the area to give the shots. 

At this writing, the mess is grow: 
ing by the hour. Requests from com- 
munities are coming into the state 
at the rate of five a day. About 200, 
000 cc’s are needed for first shots. 
Governor Robert B. Meyner called a 
public hearing to “clarify” the situ- 
ation. There was much namecalling 
by medical men and union men, but 
nothing tangible was achieved. Mey- 
ner said at the end that he was hope- 
ful for a “more adequate program,” 
but he didn’t say how he proposed 
to get it. 

In a desperate move, state health 
officials have called in all surplus 
vaccine from municipalities that have 
given the first shot and have vaccine 
left over. So far, only about 8,000 
cc’s have been gathered up. “It’s only 
a drop in the bucket,” said a health 
officer. He sounded hopeless. 
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Lethargy Overtakes Boston Voters 


Boston 
UBURBAN communities encircling 
alam dearly love to advise their 
mother city on how she should run 
her affairs. But this neighborly inter- 
est always stops short of accepting 
the oft-proposed merger of Boston 
with the towns and cities of metro- 
politan Boston. Few non-Bostonians 
want to shoulder the responsibility 
for correcting conditions which have 
brought on a burdensome tax rate 
and somewhat stagnated business ex- 
pansion. 

Nor do the suburbs want to have 
to contend with Boston’s “gang polli- 
tics.” They have too often heard 
street-corner demagogues accuse sub- 
urbanites who spend their work day 
in Boston of “milking” the city in the 
daytime and then retiring with their 
spending money to the bedroom sub- 
urbs at night. 

The Boston administration of 
Mayor John B. Hynes has never re- 
sorted to this political line so adeptly 
woven by such political warriors as 
former Mayor James M. Curley. And 
itis Hynes’s sympathetic attitude to- 
ward business interests—no matter 
Where their owners live—that has 
brought perhaps more rejoicing in 
the suburbs than in the city proper 
over his re-election to an unprece- 
dented third term. 

For six years, the Hub has been 
telatively free of the unrefined type 
of politics practiced by the Curley 
following for over a quarter of a 
century. Mayor Hynes now has ward- 
ed off three attempts by Curley or 
his imitators to reclaim Boston City 
Hall. His success formula has not 
included the drastic reforms desired 
by some, but it has quite often re- 
freshingly approached city problems 

om viewpoints other than political. 

The question now being asked is 
whether Hynes supporters can find 
and build up a successor—when 
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By Courtney R. Sheldon 


Hynes retires, as is anticipated for 
1960—who will combine administra- 
tive honesty and competence with 
vote-getting appeal. Currently there 
is little optimism that this can be 
answered in the affirmative. 

A close look at the basic Hynes 
vote strength shows why. In the No- 
vember election, the Mayor defeated 
State Senator John E. Powers by 
124,477 votes to 111,394, Hynes was 
dominant in the home-owner sections 
of Boston. Powers took the overpopu- 
lated, tenant areas, where personal 
political machines and gang politics 
are a major factor. The Powers fac- 
tion easily corraled the same voters 
who stuck with Curley in and out of 
jail. Curley endorsed Powers. 

Election statistics likewise con- 
firmed the continuing support of 
Hynes by Republicans, although both 
Hynes and Powers are registered 
Democrats. Hynes’s unmistakable 
conservatism has long attracted the 
minority Republicans in the non- 
partisan Mayoralty fights. (The city 
has 38,842 registered Republicans, 
214,693 Democrats and 109,355 inde- 
pendents.) He first rose to promi- 
nence when Republican Governor 
Bradford and the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature appointed him in 1947 to fill 
in for Mayor Curley while the latter 
was a temporary resident in the Fed- 
eral penitentiary. Hynes was City 
Clerk at the time. 

The Hynes coalition of home own- 
ers, Republicans and conservatives is 
not easily transferable. These groups 
are apt to leave politics to others 
until a time of crisis, such as the 
final excesses of the Curley regime. 

During the early years of the 
Hynes administration, a non-partisan 
good-government group, the New 
Boston Committee, flourished in city 
elections. It collapsed when NBC 
leaders used their power for per- 
sonal political gains. Once NBC 


showed signs of internal weakness, 
gang politicians who had never been 
able to secure its endorsements glee- 
fully hastened its exit with loud at- 
tacks on “do-gooders.” 

The absence of major scandal from 
the Hynes administration has reduced 
what little pressure there has been to 
form a new civic group, even though 
the usefulness of such a group is not 
questioned by the Mayor himself. 
The NBC encouraged qualified can- 
didates to seek municipal office and 
supported specific programs for gov- 
ernmental reform. 

The need for a city-wide group was 
especially apparent in the last elec- 
tion, when so few persons sought the 
job of school committeeman that the 
preliminary election was dispensed 
with. Boston newspapers took some 
note of this dismal situation, but 
didn’t take up the trumpet for an- 
other NBC. Some newspapers appear 
convinced that there is more for them 
to gain by selecting a political issue 
and making it a newspaper issue. 
This approach has been pursued to 
the point of sending out reporters and 
editors to act as legislative lobbyists 
on issues the newspapers deem most 
important. An outspoken crusade by 
one paper sometimes prompts other 
papers to join the opposition. Some 
City Councilors have admitted pri- 
vately that on some issues they 
merely decide which paper to sup- 
port rather than weighing the merits 
of the issue. 

The Hynes 
probably have to proceed without 
either the aid or the prodding of a 
“good government” combine. And if 
lethargy continues among those who 
have the ability, time and resources 
to form a civic group, municipal of- 
fices in the next few years at least will 
be divided among small-time politi- 
cians who operate best when the 
public cares the least. 
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N THE first place, there is nothing 

especially grand about the Presi- 
dent’s house. It is a good, solid, com- 
fortable-looking dwelling; there are 
others much more pretentious in the 
neighborhood. And there is nothing 
showy about the barn or any other 
feature of the place. It is nothing 
more than a regular Pennsylvania 
farm—well-kept and prosperous-look- 
ing, with black-angus cattle cropping 
the grass in the pasture. It is obvi- 
ously the place of a man who wants 
a farm rather than a palace or a 
summer resort. 

I think I can understand how this 
man Eisenhower happened to buy 
this place and fix it up unpretentious- 
ly as he has done. He was brought up 
on a farm out in Kansas, but his 
ancestors came from Pennsylvania. 
The thought of a farm coupled with 
the thought of the ancestral state sug- 
gested solidity, security, comfort, 
continuity. This man has spent his 
life going wherever the Army sent 
him. When he and Mrs. Eisenhower 
came to settle down, they both want- 
_ed something solid, something real, 
something permanent-looking. That 
is exactly what they have. 

When I was driven around old 
Gettysburg on the day after Thanks- 
giving by an indulgent host and host- 
ess. I had no intention of doing a lot 
of gaping. We really saw more of 
the much-publicized place than we 
intended to. First, we motored past 
it. There was only one person in 
sight, a guard in a little booth by 
the gate. A stranger never would 
have guessed that there was anything 
special in the neighborhood. 
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By William E. Bohn 


White House 
On the Farm 


On our way home, we lost our way 
while in search of the famous Gutzon 
Borglum statue to the soldiers of 
North Carolina. Going the wrong 
way, we wound along a road which 
carried us up a slope and so gave us 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole Presi- 
dential homestead. It has not been 
much emphasized in news stories that 
this famous place is practically a 
part of the old battlefield. What 
struck me as I looked down was the 
prevailing peace. There were a few 
cars, which suggested that there were 
guests, but there were no curious 
sightseers, no snoopers. 

We had lunch at the old Gettys- 
burg Hotel, where I have more than 
once taken a meal or spent the night. 
It has always been a quiet and un- 
pretentious country hotel—but good. 
It has had, of course, a great influx 
of new business. Many Washington 
people, especially newspapermen, 
have become patrons. To my delight. 
I found everyone as friendly and 
hospitable as in the old days. The 
bus boys, the waiters, the girl at the 
newsstand—they all said, yes, they 
had more customers than they used 
to have, but they still had plenty of 
room and plenty of good Pennsyl- 
vania food. Everyone agreed that 
Gettysburg was taking the great 
change in its stride. “The President 
said he wanted quiet,” they said. 
“Well, we want him to have what he 
wants.” 

This is not a political article. I 
don’t like the Republican party. I 
don’t like the present administration. 
I don’t like a lot of the people the 
President has around him. But 


Dwight D. Eisenhower as a human 
being I like very much. I remember 
well the first time I saw him. It was 
when he first returned from the bat- 
tlefields of Europe. The American 
Legion was holding its convention in 
one of the New York armories, and 
the great place was filled to suffoca- 
tion with veterans of the First World 
War. I was sitting on the platform 
with the newspapermen. 

Suddenly the General of the Army 
came through the door. That great 
meeting exploded in a froth of enthu- 
siasm. People stood and waved and 
shouted in an agony of adoration. I 
naturally had my attention centered 
on this man who was coming down 
the aisle. He had come from long 
months spent as commander of the 
most powerful army in human his- 
tory. What was he like? How would 
he act? 

The one thing he did not do was to 
act like a conquering hero. In his 
plain uniform, with his eyes shining, 
he was just a happy man coming 
home to his people. As he advanced 
toward the platform, men all through 
the audience kept shouting to him, 
“Hello, Ike!” And he would call back 
to them, designating each one by 
name: “Hello, Jack”—or Tom, or 
Harry, or whatever the name hap- 
pened to be. When he reached the 
platform, a good many of the ex 
officers reached out and grasped his 
hand. I was near enough to see the 
eyes of these men. This was no show, 
no bluff. There was genuine affection 
there. And when he delivered his 
short address, this victorious gen- 
eral asked for peace in the most sim 
ple and straightforward way. No one 
could doubt his sincerity. 

And now this man, who command: 
ed the armies which rolled over Hit 
ler, has bought a farm and built a 
house. It is all simpie and modest 
and genuine—the way he likes things. 
The neighbors have already accepted 
him, and they unite in hoping that 
he will live long to enjoy his new 
home. Politics has nothing to do with 
it. Pennsylvania goes Democratic by 
a big majority. 
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HICKS 


OU HEAR IT said in critical circles that too many of 
> writers who have emerged since the end of World 
War II are talented but timid. The case has been most 
strongly stated by Malcolm Cowley in a chapter of his 
book, The Literary Situation—a chapter called “The 
‘New’ Fiction: A Tidy Room in Bedlam.” Among the 
“new” novelists he names are Frederick Buechner, Robie 
Macauley, Jean Stafford, Truman 
Capote and Paul Bowles, and there 
are, he points out, many others not 
so well known. “They are all,” he 
observes, “ ‘serious’ new writers, 
they are trying to produce works 
of art in accordance with the best 
literary standards, and they would 
like to be admired by the critics 
who write for Kenyon, Sewanee, 
Hudson, and other quarterly re- 
views.” 

The new fiction, according to 
Mr. Cowley, is “aggressively non- 
social and non-political.” He specifies: “The setting is 
seldom one of the centers where policy decisions are 
made. . . . The characters in the new fiction are distin- 
guished by their lack of a functional relationship with 
American life. . . . The characters likely to be treated at 
length are students of both sexes, young artists and 
writers, gentlemen on their travels, divorced or widowed 
mothers, gay boys, neurotic bitches, virtuous grandfath- 
ers, old women on their deathbeds, and preternaturally 
wise little girls. . . . The tone of the new writing is 
decorous, subdued, in the best of taste, and every sen- 
tence is clear in itself.” 

As for the authors of the new fiction, they are, Mr. 
Cowley says, likely to be teachers. Whether they have 
academic connections or not, they are close students of 
the select group of writers they admire, and have learned 
from them how to get the effects they want. Their care to 
select small, manageable subjects is, in their own minds, 
a natural consequence of their desire for formal perfec- 
tion. But it seems probable that, as Cowley suggests, their 
caution is also a withdrawal from a confused and strife- 
torn world. They have lost all hope of changing that 
world for the better, and so they turn their backs on it. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


1955’s Young Novelists Say Farewell 
To Old Timidity on Social Themes 


In thus describing the new fiction, Cowley has some- 
times made the mistake, so easy for the categorizing 
critic to make, of lumping together good work and bad. 
He praises the work of the best of the young writers, but 
then he makes generalizations about the new novel that 
apply only to the work of the less talented practitioners. 

On the other hand, what he says about the timidity of 
the younger writers is sound. They, 
of course, would say that they 
are bored by social problems, 
they believe in writing about what 
they know, and they know noth- 
ing about “the centers where pol- 
icy decisions are made.” In any 
case, they would insist, it isn’t 
what you write about that counts 
but how you write about it. They 
are sincere in offering this de- 
fense, but still one wonders why 
social problems bore them and why 
they have kept themselves at such 
a distance from the mainstream of American life. If, 
instead of talking about “timidity,” Mr. Cowley had 
talked about “alienation,” the younger writers would 
probably have had no quarrel with him. 

Call it what you will, there has been a shying away 
from the larger issues of contemporary life. At any time 
in the past ten years, to be sure, one could find novelists 
who weren’t shying away, but so far as there was a trend, 
it was in the direction of the new fiction. No one is likely 
to argue at this date that there is a special virtue in writ- 
ing about social problems. No one is likely to deny that so 
richly textured a novel as, say, Jean Stafford’s The Cather- 
ine Wheel is an achievement for which no apologies are 
necessary. And yet to some of us it has seemed unhealthy 
that there should be large and important areas of Ameri- 
can experience about which so many talented young 
writers felt that they could not write. 

1955 may go down in literary history as the year in 
which the trend was reversed. It has, at any rate, brought 
us a surprisingly large number of novels that are con- 
cerned with important issues, some of them with specific 
problems of our society. I have commented on several of 
these novels in THE NEw LEADER as they appeared, but 
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it may be useful to examine them collectively, in order to 
learn what we can about the trend—if, indeed, there is a 
trend—and to estimate its possibilities and dangers. 

To begin with, we cannot go far without being re- 
minded that a novel about a social problem is not ipso 
facto a good novel. Don Mankiewicz’s Trial deals with 
two problems of major importance—race prejudice and 
Communist duplicity—but it deals with them on the level 
of melodrama. Felix Jackson’s So Help Me God also 
shows that a thriller remains a thriller, even if it aspires 
to teach a salutary lesson about character assassination. 

We can also learn that the last thing we want is a 
revival of the propaganda novel that flourished in the 
*30s. Astonishingly, the year has produced just such a 
novel as I might have praised—heaven help me!—in the 
New Masses twenty years ago. The Ecstasy of Owen Muir, 
by Ring Lardner Jr., begins rather promisingly as a 
satire on a young man who tries to make his actions con- 
form to his beliefs, but soon Mr. Lardner is swinging a 
cudgel against the Catholic Church, investigators and 
informers, and what one of his characters calls “Ameri- 
can aggression in Korea.” It is not easy to say what Mr. 
Lardner’s political beliefs are at this point, but it is all 
too clear that he is still living in the 30s and sounding a 
clarion call against the dangers of “rampant fascism.” 
This is not merely a novel with a message; it is an 
anachronism. 

Budd Schulberg’s Waterfront isn’t an anachronism, for 
the evil it attacks—labor racketeering among the dock- 
workers—does not, unhappily, belong to history. Mr. 
Schulberg, moreover, has long since freed himself from 
the delusions that possessed him in the ’30s. Waterfront 
is simply an old-fashioned muckraking novel, written with 
a high degree of technical skill. Even if I didn’t know 
that it had grown out of a series of articles and a movie 
script, I think I should be likely to say that it was first- 
rate journalism with some superior Hollywood touches. 

Norman Mailer is one young novelist who has always 
been occupied with social problems. Too young to have 
been directly influenced by the events of the ’30s, he has 
nevertheless acquired, presumably through his reading, 
some of the attitudes that flourished in that decade. In 
-The Naked and the Dead there are passages, especially 
those dealing with the earlier lives of his characters, that 
seem to have been lifted straight out of what was once 
called “proletarian literature.” And in his new novel, The 
Deer Park, at least one passage reminds one of the anti- 
fascist front. By and large, however, Mailer’s anger and 
disgust are so diffused that one cannot classify him as a 
propagandist. He is mad at everything and everybody. 

One objects to Mailer not because he is passionate but 
because his passion makes him incoherent. Passion is one 
of the qualities I miss in the new fiction. For most of the 
new novelists, it is a matter of pride, if not actually of 
temperament, not to feel strongly about anything. A 
social problem, on the other hand, is something one 


wouldn’t be likely to write about unless one did have 
strong feelings. Dexter Masters, for instance, would not 
have written The Accident if he had not felt the impor- 
tance of the problem of the atom bomb and if he had 
not been deeply moved by the predicament of the scien- 
tists responsible for it. And the least one can say is that 
his intensity gives power to a somewhat faulty novel. 

If the new novelists have a way of writing as if social 
problems don’t exist, the socially conscious novelists—as 
we used to say in the old days—may make the mistake of 
writing as if social problems exist in and by themselves, 
They may write, that is, about the problems and not 
about the people in whose lives the problems have their 
reality. This is an error May Sarton has avoided in Faith. 
ful Are the Wounds. You can’t say that this is a novel 
about the problem of nonconformity in contemporary life 
and stop there. It is a novel about people in an academic 
community whose lives are affected by the presence of an 
intransigent dissenter. The dissenter, moreover, is no 
mouthpiece for left-wing slogans; he is a brilliant, influ. 
ential teacher and a critic of high sensibility. The problem 
is there, of course, and it engages the reader’s attention, 
but it is set in a richly complex situation. 

The same thing may be said of Gerald Sykes’s The Chil- 
dren of Light. Mr. Sykes is worried about the rise of 
demagogy in the United States, and he has told the story 
of a struggle between a demagogue and an enlightened 
individual, who happens to be the demagogue’s father. It 
seems to me that the demagogue succeeds much too 
easily; the children of light, I believe, are not quite so 
vulnerable as Mr. Sykes supposes. But the fact remains 
that this is a thoughtful, many-sided novel, full of vitality. 

If one can judge from this year’s crop of novels, the 
problem that weighs most heavily on our writers is that 
of dissent. Vance Bourjaily in The Hound of Earth takes 
an extremely dramatic example of dissent—an atomic 
scientist who removes himself from society in atonement 
for his part in the destruction of Hiroshima. Moreover, by 
placing this character in a situation that embodies the 
stress and strain, the frustration, the apparent purpose 
lessness of modern life—a big department store in the 
Christmas rush—Bourjaily offers calculated indictment 
of contemporary civilization. As I said when I reviewed 
the book, I am not convinced that the United States can 
justly be described as “history’s first neurotic nation,” but 
naturally Bourjaily has to show us the picture as he sees 
it, and I am happy that he has done it so well. 

What worries some people is not so much that dissent 
is punished as that there is so little of it. Since Alan Har- 
rington’s The Revelations of Dr. Modesto is frankly 4 
satire, it would not be fair to judge it by the standards 
ordinarily applied to fiction. It is an extravaganza and 
in part an amusing one. Mr. Harrington has conjured 
up the reductio ad absurdum of conformity. His Dr. 
Modesto offers a technique by which the personality cat 
be altogether eliminated, and Mr. Harrington amuses 
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himself—and his readers—by showing what happens 
when the technique is applied by a young misfit. Some 
of the satire misses its mark, but a social satire of any 
description is in these days something of a phenomenon. 

In The Changelings, Jo Sinclair is concerned not with 
the new problem of conformity but with the perennial 
problem of race prejudice. Her account of what happens 
when Negroes are forced by a housing shortage to invade 
anew section of a city is the more poignant because the 
invaded section is inhabited by Jews and Italians of the 
first and second generation. That they, who are them- 
selves victims of racial bias, should be so strongly preju- 
diced against the Negroes is both comprehensible and sad- 
dening. The problem is cogently presented, and a remedy 
is offered—the familiar but by no means negligible rem- 
edy of understanding and love. Yet what one remembers, 
looking back on the book, is not the problem but the 
people. The young girl, Judith Vincent, whose coming-of- 
age includes the achievement of understanding and love. 
is only the finest of a number of fine characters. 

Because an author has written a “new” novel, it does 
not necessarily follow that he has declared himself once 
and for all as a “new” novelist. Peter Matthiessen’s first 
book, Race Rock, exhibited many of the qualities Cowley 
attributes to the new fiction: the remote setting, the youth- 
ful characters, the personal problems, the preoccupation 
with form. But now in his second book, Partisans, he 
writes about a young man who is tempted to become a 
Communist. Mr. Matthiessen came closer to doing what 
he wanted to do in Race Rock than he has come in 
Partisans, and some critics may advise him to return to 
the narrow world of his first book. To me, however, it 
seems encouraging that he has attempted something so 
different, even though he has not been wholly successful 
—and it may be a sign of the times. 

The books I have mentioned are the foundations on 
which my case rests, but a few other books may be 
brought into the discussion, if only by way of illustration. 
Though he is no crusader, J. P. Marquand has never 
been one to avoid “the centers where policy decisions are 
made,” and in Sincerely, Willis Wayde he is again trying 
to find out what makes businessmen tick. Herman Wouk’s 
Marjorie Morningstar elaborately develops the social 
background of its heroine, and its central theme—the 
conflict between tradition and revolt—is important, no 
matter what one thinks of the solution Wouk offers. Rob- 
ert Coates’s The Farther Shore and Millen Brand’s Some 
Hunger, Some Love are not concerned with social prob- 
lems, but, in view of the new novelists’ fondness for “a 
remote and peripheral scene,” it is worth noting that 
they are laid in the tenements and rooming houses of New 
York City. In Mardios Beach, as earlier in The Corpus of 
loe Bailey, Oakley Hall displays some of the less attrac- 
live aspects of a business civilization. Harvey Swados 
sometimes sounds like a new novelist in Out Went the 
Candle, but he has too much energy to stay within narrow 
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boundaries, and the book becomes an inquiry into con- 
temporary culture. 

How much significance can be found in ten books or 
even twenty? It may be a coincidence that more books 
concerned with social problems have been published in 
1955 than in any of the fifteen preceding years. In 1956, 
the new novelists may be back in force, their ranks 
strengthened by a dozen brilliant young recruits. My 
hunch, however, is that a real change in attitude has taken 
place. As Cowley suggests, the behavior of some of the 
new novelists has been compulsive; the idea of their 
interesting themselves in social questions gave them the 
shudders. That, I believe, was an abnormal kind of revul- 
sion, the result of the literary disasters of the °30s and 
the social disillusionments of the ’30s and °40s. I think 
more and more people are getting beyond that stage. 

There is no danger of repeating the mistakes of the 
°30s, if only because the political situation is so different. 
Most of the left-wing novelists of the 30s were not writ- 
ing under party orders; to a greater extent than is ad- 
mitted today, they were expressing their own insights and 
perceptions; but dogmatism was in the air, and most of 
them caught it. The novelists I have been discussing, on 
the other hand, do not constitute a group, do not share a 
body of belief. With the exception of Mr. Lardner and 
perhaps, in their different ways, Mr. Schulberg and Mr. 
Jackson, they cannot be called propagandists. Most of 
them simply recognize that, of all human problems, the 
problems of society are not the least important. 

Nor is there much danger that the lessons of craftsman- 
ship taught by the new novelists, among others, will be 
forgotten. Long before the words “proletarian literature” 
had been spoken on these shores, we had had a multitude 
of loosely organized, badly written novels on social 
themes. The collapse of the Popular Front and the school 
of fiction it had fostered brought a reaction that was 
altogether healthy. The new emphasis on form, texture, 
symbolism, imagery and all the rest of it took extravagant 
forms, but in itself it was good. What Sykes and Bour- 
jaily and Miss Sarton demonstrate is that one doesn’t 
have to cease to be a craftsman in order to write about 
social issues. 

To avoid all chance of misunderstanding, I want to 
say firmly that I am not urging everyone, or anyone, to 
write about social problems. I find no fault with the 
work of Eudora Welty or Carson McCullers or Jean 
Stafford or any one of a dozen others who are interested 
in problems of a different sort. I have praised particular 
examples of the new fiction, and I expect to continue to 
do so. I stick my neck out only so far as to say that an 
important area of human life has been avoided by many 
talented writers in recent years. If more writers are now 
invading this area, that at least makes for diversity, 
which is a good thing. It may—it may—also be a sign 
of a return to the intellectual community of self-confi- 
dence and hope. 








Harry Truman’s First Year 


Year of Decision. 
By Harry S. Truman. 
Doubleday. 596 pp. $5.00. 

STATESMEN presenting memoirs 
perform a treble task. They submit 
a book as literature; they submit an 
organized piece of historical evi- 
dence; they submit a statement of 
their own career. In all three phases, 
discussion is inevitable and desired. 
This is the case with former Presi- 
dent Truman’s memoirs. 

The book is good literature; Tru- 
man would be the last to claim, I 
think, that it could compete with 
Winston Churchill’s comparable vol- 
umes. Truman’s English and his style 
come out of the Mark Twain coun- 
try, Churchill’s out of Shakespeare; 
both have their merits but they are 
completely different. The wave-beats 
of pounding drama which Churchill 
could excite are replaced in Truman’s 
memoirs by the highly personal 
drama going on in the mind of a 
man suddenly thrust into one of two 
or three recognizably key places in 
world affairs. Where Churchill dram- 
atizes himself as Henry V, Truman 
is much closer to the Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court—a 
figure, it may be noted, who was 
created not by a New Englander but 
by a Missourian. 

Of longer-range interest is the doc- 
ument as a piece of historical evi- 
dence. It is in the main unassailable 
- for what it is: the record of the mind 
of a man who was making decisions 
and of the motives and information 
on which he acted. This is valid even 
if he is misinformed: This is what 
he did do and why he did it. The 
President of the United States can- 
not possibly conduct a long piece of 
research and make up a balanced 
judgment on everything he does: The 
ribbon of events moves too swiftly. 
Judgments rapid, even 
“snap.” The real safeguard, therefore, 
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and philosophy of the man making 
the decisions, since these eventually 
control their aggregate. He cannot 
hope to guess right all the time; a 
high batting average is all that can 
be done. 

It is clear that, in some cases, 
President Truman’s memory plays 
him false or more likely that he was 
misinformed at the time, especially 
in dealing with men. A part of Wash- 
ington is almost organized to see to 
it that especially 
about men, reaches the occupants of 
high places. Few who know Ambassa- 


misinformation, 


dor Joseph Grew will believe that 
he took advantage of the new Presi- 
dent’s advent to push the decision 
terminating Lend-Lease upon him; 
those who were associated with Fran- 
cis Biddle at the time know that Tom 
Clark was the last man he would 
have recommended to succeed him as 
Attorney General. On the other hand, 
everyone acquainted with the situa- 
tion realizes now (and most realized 
then) that it was essential for Tru- 
man to replace the old Roosevelt 
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group. Our Constitution provides that 
the President, not the Cabinet, shall 
operate the Executive branch of the 
Government. 

Of greater importance are the main 
“decisions” of which President Trv- 
man writes. Obviously these will 
abide the unending debate of history. 
and views will change as knowledge 
grows and perception changes. 

Henry Steele Commager, for exam: 
ple, thinks that the Truman decision 
to drop the atom bomb on Hiroshima 
was obviously right; this reviewer be- 
lieves that a way might have been 
found to convince the already waver: 
ing Japanese that they must surret 
der without exploding the nuclear 
weapon. Yet even here hindsight is 
involved: Only postwar _ historical 
material not available to Presiden! 
Truman revealed the extent of Japs 
nese extremity and of their realizs 
tion that the game was up before the 
fatal detonation. There is a difference 
between judging political decisions 
made on information then in hand 
and judging decisions as a separale 
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event in the light of later revealed, 
but then unknowable, fact. 

The same considerations apply to 
the handling of affairs in the spring 
and summer of 1945, leading up to 
the Potsdam Conference. Thinking 
was dominated in large measure by 
the assumed military necessities of 
the Japanese war. The American 
Army plumped squarely for the prop- 
osition that Russian aid was essential 
to avoid huge loss of American life. 
We now know the Navy thought not 
—but certainly it was not strenuous 
in urging its opinion. In Army rea- 
soning, this involved offering the 
Soviet Union every inducement to 
make good on her dubious promise of 
participation. 

The evidence is pretty clear that 
Truman was worrying about the So- 
viet attitude; he proved a capable 
negotiator at Potsdam; but he want- 
ed the Russians to enter the war 
against Japan and was prepared to 
make concessions for that purpose. 
It is probable that even he, like most 
Americans, underestimated the sar- 
donic cynicism of the Stalin Gov- 
ernment and assumed that its word 
would be good. In any case, to have 
salvaged the European situation 
would have required complete revi- 
sion of American policy, so complete 
as to have probably been politically 
impossible. 

It is easy to say in retrospect that 
we should have adjourned finishing 
with the Japanese until we had settled 
Europe; that, instead of deploying 
toward the East, we should have 
achieved and maintained in Europe 
an overpowering force-position and 
pushed our armies well east of Berlin. 
Postwar revelations suggest that this 
could have been done successfully: 
The Japanese were far weaker than 
We supposed, and the Russians had 
far less to offer. But I imagine that in 
the days when Pearl Harbor and the 
Death March of Bataan were still 
fresh in the American mind, a politi- 
cian who proposed settling Europe 
before closing in on the Japanese—or 
negotiating peace with Japan—would 
have been howled out of office. 
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At all events, the decision was 
taken: Harry Hopkins was sent with 
instructions to get Russia into the 
war, using a baseball bat if neces- 
sary. The Soviet Union, not unnatu- 
rally, made diplomatic hay while the 
sun shone. In any event, the golden 
moment of fluidity (which is all that 
victory ever offers to peacemakers) 
inured primarily to the advantage of 
Stalin’s dictatorship. The world has 
been struggling with the results ever 
since. But it is one thing to say that, 
and quite another to assert that, with 
the knowledge available in the spring 
of 1945 and under the circumstances 
then prevailing, the President could 
have done anything else. 

In domestic affairs, somewhat the 
same considerations apply. Probably 
the mogt difficult decision arose out 
of the railroad strike in the spring 
of 1946. Truman asked Congress to 
authorize the President to draft strik- 
ers into the Armed Forces, and he 
used the authority he had to call on 
the Army to assist in operating the 
trains. This is against all American 
principles and Mr. Truman recog- 
nized that fact: he says the measures 
proposed were “only as a desperate 
resort in an extreme emergency 
where leaders defiantly called the 
workers out in a strike against the 
Government.” The possible head-on 
collision between the military and 
labor was averted by capitulation of 
the railroad unions. 

The underlying fact, of course, was 
that the railroad unions in that in- 
stance were wrong; so also was John 
L. Lewis in the bituminous coal strike 
which came shortly after. The Presi- 
dent’s decision, especially in the rail- 
road situation, has been widely criti- 
cized, and it certainly is an extremely 
dangerous precedent. Yet the fact 
was and is that no bloc of interests of 
any kind can be allowed to defy the 
Government, nullify the laws or flout 
the courts of the United States. 

As in any historical record, per- 
sonalities show through the tapestry 
of official action. President Truman 
quite simply intended to be boss in 
his own shop: This is the first Consti- 


tutional duty of a President. He did 
not like, and made short work of, 
anyone suspected of failing to recog- 
nize this single, solid and immutable 
fact. Thus, Henry Morgenthau van- 
ished when he thought he was essen- 
tial to the conduct of foreign affairs; 
Harold Ickes, when he was “too big 
for his breeches”; John L. Lewis, 
when he tried to “bluff” the Govern- 
ment; James Byrnes, when he con- 
ducted international conferences on 
his own without reporting for instruc- 
tions. And so forth. This happens in 
every government; perhaps it is well 
that President Truman wastes no 
words on the courteous camouflage 
usually interposed in these matters. 
As the author says in closing, the 
year 1945 was indeed “a year of deci- 
sions—a year of many trying and 
fateful decisions.” Many of these de- 
cisions affected the lives of hundreds 
of millions then, and some affect 
them still. Former President Truman 
is not given to torturing post mortems 
as to their correctness. He made up 
his mind, did what he thought was 
right, judged men instantaneously, 
settled the questions—and went on to 
the next. History would have to take 
care of itself; this was Truman’s rec- 
ord; people could like it or lump it. 
In view of the fact that on this record 


a substantial majority of Americans 
thereafter elected him President, he 
has a right to think that most people 
did like it. 
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The Deer Park. 
By Norman Mailer. 
Putnam. 375 pp. $4.00. 


“PERHAPS the spokesman for a new 
generation,” is what the book-jacket 
calls Norman Mailer, and certainly 
Sergius O’Shaugnessy, the protago- 
nist of this book, is intended to be a 
representative contemporary figure: 
a Korean War veteran; a pilot who 
has lost faith in flying and killing. 
without being able to define the char- 
acter of the particular war from 
which he has withdrawn; a boy to 
whom the Spanish Civil War, the De- 
pression, even World War II are re- 
mote historical events. 

It does not really make much dif- 
ference that O’Shaugnessy is rather 
like all the rest of those by-now old- 
fashioned makers of a one-man peace 
who descend from Hemingway’s 
Henry. It is characteristic of the 
latest generation that they have not 
been able to write their own war 
books or invent their own mythol- 
ogy. The real pity is that O’Shaug- 
nessy has as little character and defi- 
nition as the palest previous version 
of the rebel-author as a young jerk. 
One finds it less easy to believe in 
him as an individual than as a some- 
what sentimentally faked type of the 
alienated young man—an orphan 
with a fake Irish name, a not quite 
convincing tough guy—-prizefighter, 
bullfighter and big lover who can’t 
really make it. 

Insofar as The Deer Park is 
O’Shaugnessy’s book, it is an account 
of his step-by-step education in dis- 
sent, his learning to separate himself 
from the operators and the slobs. It 
is finally, like a good American book, 
a study of freedom as an absolute 
good. By its final pages, Sergius has 
declared his independence from all 
the false lures of accommodation and 
compromise, and is ready — for 
what? 


Perhaps this resolution on a 
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question-mark rather than an excla- 
mation-point is a clue to its peculiar 
contemporaneity (though Huck Finn 
came to the same end). At least 
Mailer does not, like certain corre- 
sponding writers in the Twenties, 
dream of Freud as a deliverer, any 
more than he can accept the vision 
of Marx as savior which overwhelmed 
many of his opposite numbers in the 
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Thirties. No, for him psychoanalysts 
are head-shrinkers pandering to the 
rich—and Communists fools and self- 
deceivers. 

He is left in a world of inherited 
disillusion with something which he 
calls occasionally “anarchism,” but 
which is not really much like the po- 
litical philosophy of the same name. 
His last-ditch allegiance is made to 
what is left of all radical politics at 
the moment before it becomes an 
utter cipher: class consciousness di- 
luted to the conviction that the or- 
phans of the world must not burn 
each other, the theory of the state as 
necessarily oppressive turned into a 


GI distrust of authority—in short, 
the politics of non-politics. 

And to what program can such 
an allegiance lead? What does one 
do? It is much easier to say what one 
should not do: get rich, be a soldier, 
testify before investigating commit 
tees, marry, have children. A positive 
program is another matter. 

Mailer refuses to become a fake 
proletarian; his acute sense of the 
misery of a workman’s lot does not 
let him take the worker’s unwilled 
victimization for a virtue. But he 
does not quite have enough nerve to 
plump for the radical or even the 
criminal as hero (though, indeed, a 
pimp is the most sympathetic charac- 
ter in the book besides Sergius). He 
espouses instead the not-quite under- 
world of Bohemia, the quasi-criminal 
protest of the artist. “And with the 
pride of the artist, you must blow 
against the walls of every power that 
exists, the small trumpet of your defi- 
ance.” It is perhaps the ultimate sign 
of our times of conformity that our 
realist rebels will settle for so little; 
or maybe, after all, it is a token of 
our having outgrown certain Roman- 
tic extravagances. 

At any rate, such a view of writing 
as the last barricades puts an almost 
intolerable burden on the novelist. He 
must not only establish in the teeth 
of convention the real world most 
men refuse to see; but he must im- 
pose upon indifference a vision of 
that world so vivid and atrocious that 
it can no more be shrugged off than 
a nightmare. Only the greatest of 
artists, however, can achieve the in- 
sight and intensity necessary to such 
an aim; and Mailer, alas, is far from 
being a great artist. 

Judged by the standards upon 
which he himself insists, his work is 
a signal failure. It is not merely 4 
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matter of certain technical insufli- 
ciencies: of not always knowing ex- 
actly what words mean, of construct- 
ing badly. A $20 correspondence 
course could teach Mr. Mailer the 
difference between “uninterested” and 
“disinterested” and give him enough 
of the rudiments of fictional tech- 
nique to avoid the aimless trifling 
with point of view, the clumsy intru- 
sion of letters and quotations from 
documents, which mar his book. An 
editor might have straightened out 
his narrative so that the two major 
characters would not have to ex- 
change the key ideas of the book in 
an imaginary conversation spanning 
three thousand miles. These things 
are annoying precisely because they 
are so easily avoided. 

But there is another flaw more 
profoundly discouraging because in- 
finitely harder to remedy—a flaw of 
language and style. It is difficult to 
think of a book of similar pretensions 
in which so many phrases and sen- 
tences are merely along for the ride. 
There is scarcely a single word or 
image that leads its own life—no 
redeeming eccentricity, no passion 
and no rebellion in the prose with 
which Mailer presumably celebrates 
eccentricity and passion and rebel- 
lion. From the very first sentence, “In 
the cactus wild of Southern Califor- 
nia, a distance of two hundred miles 
for the capital of Cinema as I choose 
to call it, is the town of Desert 
DOr,” one has the sense of swim- 
ming through a sea of breakfast-food 
soaked overnight in tepid milk. 

One knows why Mailer thinks he 
has chosen such a style. In talking of 
his own reading, Sergius informs us 
that “part of a man’s style is what he 
thinks of other people and whether 
he wants them to be in awe of him 
or think of him as an equal.” He has, 
then, chosen the egalitarian style for 
good democratic reasons, without be- 
ing aware of how much his strategy 
is like that of the populist politician. 
who makes mistakes in grammar so 
that he won’t seem to condescend to 
anyone, 

What actually emerges is a prose 
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style like that of the better hard- 
boiled detective stories—that is, the 
language of Raymond Chandler with 
all its lovely extravagance, its poor 
man’s baroque touches removed: lit- 
erature aping sub-literature aping 
literature. This means, finally, that 
the book is in no way superior to the 
material which it incorporates; for it 
is only the language of the writer 
which can convince us that he is in 
control of what he has evoked. 

The Deer Park seems always on 
the verge of dissolving back into the 
anonymous legends, the gossip- and 
fan-magazine stories out of which it 
is compounded. Insofar as its charac- 
ters are intended to be more than the 
lay figures of such sub-literature, they 
become blurred and incoherent, less 
interesting than they were as raw 
material. Eitel, for instance, the 
writer-director who is the kingpin of 
the book, has moved so far from the 
figures of legend that he has no exist- 
ence at all; it is difficult to conceive 
of any human speaking most of his 
speeches; his testimony before a Con- 
gressional investigating committee is 
rendered with an almost appalling 
faisity. The only character who comes 
to life, with an unreality living 
enough to seem real and a way of 
speaking incredible enough to compel 
belief, is Teppis, a producer. But he 
is transformed bodily from the Gold- 
wyn legend—and left unreconstruct- 
ed with a tact Mailer seldom shows. 
For the rest, the book manages to be 
at the mercy of its avowed subject 
without really profiting by it. 

That avowed subject is, of course, 
Hollywood, though the name itself is 
never mentioned. The book as a 
whole has a strange sort of squeam- 
ishness whose principle escapes me. 
Quite willing to call tail tail, Mailer 
prefers to discuss the movie colony 
without ever saying either Jew or 
Hollywood—and to treat Congres- 
sional investigations without ever us- 
ing the word “Communist.” 

Quite aside from this odd scruple, 
Mailer brings to his subject certain 
incapacitating virtues. His good sense 
and sheer pedestrian plod, relatively 
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effective in dealing with the condi- 
tions of war, are hindrances in ex- 
posing a world of myth and miracle, 
to whose inhabitants we stand in the 
relationship of the Homeric Greeks 
to their Gods. 

In ancient times and in ours, un- 
limited sex is the province of “the 
Immortals,” an outward symbol of 
the inner mysteries of ichor or 
money. For us humans the unreal, 
unaging beauty of the Gods or the 
Stars, the splendor and disorder of 
their passions is as necessary as his 
madness to a madman. It is, as a 
matter of fact, owr madness, vicari- 
ously enjoyed (as Nathaniel West 
saw so well in Day of the Locust) — 
and it must not be reduced to merely 
human size by sanity and feeble 
rhetoric. Mailer is not mad enough 
for his subject. His people are too 
much like us and not enough like our 
nightmares. He confuses the facts of 
lust with the dream of lust, and so he 
cannot give his relatively literate au- 
dience even as much “truth” as the 
movie magazines give their readers. 

I do not mean that he does not 
try; but he has chosen an unfortu- 
nate protagonist, too ploddingly 
naive, too sanely rebellious, too cool 
to do justice to so fabulous a world. 
The protagonist and the style are one, 
able to enter but not to conquer (by 
understanding or imagination or 
sheer rhetoric) a realm in which 
there is not, in the ordinary sense, 
marriage or family, birth or death. 
From cover to cover of The Deer 
Park, what is inevitable never hap- 
pens: In a world of indignities, no 
-one dies: in a world of false starts 
and bad beginnings, no one is born. 

Mailer has, at one level or another, 
the sense that he is dealing with a 
Utopia of Pure Sex, a world of pas- 
toral make-believe in which passion 
is assumed to have nothing to do 
with reproduction or responsibility. 
But he does not know how to judge 
it. 

In such a limited world, failure is 
defined as impotence, success as the 
perfect performance in bed; and the 
only remaining Heroic vision is the 
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dream of being told by the woman 
all slobs (i.e., men who marry and 
have children) vainly desire on the 
screen: “No one ever dived so deep 
or sent me so far before!” 

In the face of such “swagger sex,” 
Mailer is buffaloed. For here, the 
artistic problem becomes a moral 
one; and there is no viable morality 
which does not involve a_ politics 
profounder than the non-politics of 
The Deer Park. The book’s title (and 
the quotation from “The Private Life 
of Louis XV” which explains it) sug- 
gests that such an outrageous utopia 
is the epitome of the universal cor- 
ruption and decadence of our world. 
But as an “anarchist,” Mailer has 
no longer any standards—Christian, 
bourgeois or Marxist—by which he 
can judge such behavior. Indeed, be- 
side the accepted insanity of mar- 
riage (“Did you ever think of how 
crazy that is, I mean a man and a 
woman for instance making legal 
arrangements to live together all their 
lives?”), is not the promiscuity of 
pain and pleasure a step toward free- 
dom and truth? “For do we not gam- 
ble our way to the heart of the mys- 
tery against all the power of good 
manners, good morals, the fear of 
germs, and the sense of sin?” 

It is not against any concept of the 
family or social order that Mailer 
measures the anguish and pettiness of 
his lovers, but in the best Hammett- 
Chandler tradition against the pas- 
sionless love of males. Charles Fran- 
cis Eitel (hailed as “lover” by one 
of his male admirers when we first 
meet him) stands for all that is best 
in the other relationship. He is the 
compassionate father-sweetheart not 
only of the orphan O’Shaugnessy but 
of the illegitimate rebel-pimp whom 
we are asked dimly to admire, and of 
the producer Munshin, the Judas- 
lover who seduces him spiritually. 
For all his personal failure and be- 
trayal of his talent, Eitel is finally 
the only Love in the book which does 
not fail or betray. It is to his mouth 
that Mailer entrusts the final wisdom 
of his novel—‘with the pride of the 
artist, you must blow against the 


walls’—just as it is to him that 
Sergius expounds his own counter. 
wisdom that “we must invariably 
look for a good time since a good 
time is what gives us strength to try 
again.” 

With a last shock, we realize that 
precisely such dubious and hard-won 
platitudes are what the book has been 
after the whole time, that even the sex 
was only a byroad to philosophy, 
“Would You agree that sex is where 
philosophy begins,” Sergius asks his 
God (who is not very easy to distin- 
guish from Eitel); and that God 
rather astonishingly answers, “Rather 
think of Sex as Time, and Time as 
the connection of new circuits.” 

One must head his final bill of 
particulars against The Deer Park 
with the charge that (contrary to the 
opinion of Life and Time) there is 
not nearly enough sex in the book. 
It is hard to make the most dismal 
sex as obscene as poor philosophy— 
or as false. For it is a real pleasure, 
after all, to come on respectable por- 
nography; and I therefore do not 
begrudge Mailer even those passages 
in which he deliberately tickles our 
concupiscence by hinting darkly at 
indulgences too recondite and con- 
fusing to describe. Insofar as The 
Deer Park deals with sex, it is an 
honest novel, which touches a level 
of experience we can all recognize 
and to which we can respond. 

But The Deer Park is not really 
about sex, even in all its philosophi- 
cal ramifications, any more than it is 
really about Hollywood. The author 
has warned us on the title page. 
“Please do not understand me too 
quickly,” and we must take him al 
his word. What he has written is one 
of those troublingly circular and can- 
nibalistic books about books: The 
story of a boy who wants to write 4 
book which is really the book one is 
reading, in which there is a boy who 
wants to write a book, etc., etc. It is 
a novel not meretricious in any 
sense—merely inept, an honorable 
failure, sufficient unto its day. Per 
haps we do not deserve any better. 
but I should hate to think so. 
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Mr. Acheson Views the Democracy 


A Democrat Looks at His Party. 
By Dean Acheson. 
Harper. 199 pp. $3.00. 


PERHAPS the central question fac- 
ing the country in 1956 is whether 
we shall choose a Democratic or a 
Republican President. Perhaps the 
critical question is whether, no mat- 
ter who is elected, we shall continue 
to maintain in the domestic and, 
above all, the foreign field a set of 
policies which have remained fairly 
identical under Truman and Eisen- 
hower. In other words, will the 
approaching campaign deepen the 
differences between the parties, or 
leave the similarities unimpaired? 
Will it set the stage for sharp 
changes, or for a maintenance of 
what (ever since the 80th Congress 
died in ignominy) has looked much 
like bipartisan harmony on our most 
vital problems? Whichever view is 
taken, Mr. Acheson’s book can be 
read with pleasure and enlighten- 
ment. 

It is a book of philosophical over- 
tones rare in political literature as 
written by participants in the hurly- 
burly. Save for a few modestly 
reminiscent sentences and a number 
of expert allusions, readers might 
never guess that the author had 
gripped the helm of the State De- 
partment during some of the storm- 
iest years of our history. Mr. Acheson 
addresses himself to three subjects: 
the nature of the Democratic party, 
the underlying responsibilities of our 
foreign policy, and the demands made 
on us by our civil liberties. He does 
this with a detached thoughtfulness 
which even those who disagree will 
find singularly winning. 

Into his quiet pages, indeed, never 
intrudes a hint of the fact that few 
living men have contributed more to 
the strength of the West and the 
balance of the world, or of the paral- 
lel fact that no public servant of our 
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time has suffered more ungrounded 
abuse. He mentions that “in 1950-52 
the ferocity of the Republican attack 
knew no limits” without noting that 
he was one of its chief targets. Hav- 
ing lived through so much history 
(for we must not forget that he was 
Assistant Secretary of State before 
Pearl Harbor), he has much to say 
on all three of his topics. He says it 
with wit, incisiveness, grace and a 
wealth of references that prove him 
a hard student of books as of affairs. 
The qualities of this meditation 
on parties, world affairs and freedom 
which most challenge our respect are 
its generosity and amplitude. Mr. 
Acheson, it is clear, is not much of 
a politician. But he is a hard-headed 
practical administrator, full of ini- 
tiative, who also possesses a sense 
for the values illustrated by a thou- 
sand years of Western history. He 
combines a progressive intellect and 
a moderate temper. He was awakened 
to public ambition by Theodore 
Roosevelt and confirmed in his poli- 
tical liberalism by Woodrow Wilson, 
but he has none of TR’s shrillness or 
Wilson’s dogmatism. Government, he 
believes, should use imagination and 
empiricism for the service of the 
plain people; but it should preserve 
the ancient Anglo-Saxon formulas of 
compromise. However fierce the ef- 
fort the United States must make in 
fighting tyranny on the world stage, 
it must maintain the hallowed free- 
doms at home or lose everything. 
Because of his generous outlook, 
Mr. Acheson never really succeeds 
in writing a partisan book. He goes 
through the motions. He sets forth 
numerous reasons for believing that 
the Democratic party is far better 
equipped to deal with domestic ten- 
sions and world crisis than the Re- 


publicans. But those who believe that 
the Truman and Eisenhower policies 
have not fundamentally been far 
apart will find his reasons rather 
weak, 

The Democrats, says Mr. Acheson, 
represent many divergent economic 


but the Re- 


and social elements; 


publicans are primarily a party of 
business, and, as such, aloof from 
the masses. The Democrats have a 
catholic interest in ideas; the Re- 
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publicans distrust intellect. But all 
such generalizations are risky. If the 
Democrats have been closer to the 
sweaty laborer, the Republicans have 
been closer to the sweaty farmer. If 
the Democrats have given wider scope 
to the adventurer in ideas, the Re- 
publicans have paid more attention 
to trained experts. If the Democrats 
had great liberals in Wilson and 
FDR, the Republicans had Lincoln 
and TR. Both parties, thank heaven, 
are actually great composites of the 
American population, and, as such, 
unifiers of the national life. 
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The main differences seem rather 
of method and outlook than char- 
acter. Both parties are for high pro- 
duction by a free economy; but the 
Republicans think of high production 
in terms of capital investment, the 
Democrats in terms of consumer de- 
mand. Both want agriculture, labor 
and business to make up a harmoni- 
ous squad; but they have different 
ideas about who shall carry the ball. 
Both want clear social and economic 
controls. But, by a queer inversion 
of the original character of the 
parties, the Republicans prefer con- 
trol on the state and local level, the 
Democrats by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Still, the great fundamental 
fact remains—they are both com- 
posites, and curiously alike. 

When Mr. Acheson turns to foreign 
affairs, he still goes through the 
partisan motions; but his heart is 
not in them. Except in one particular, 
he does not feel violently. Reading 
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between the lines, we discern a certain 
sympathy for Mr. Dulles. The two 
men have striven hard for the same 
goals: support of the UN, strengthen- 
ing the economy of the free nations, 
links with lands (even Spain) which 
can give us protective bases, lines of 
defense in the Far East, a great union 
of the Western democracies in NATO. 
Both have made errors and met 
failures, but both have had their 
whole heart in the cause of freedom. 
The one particular in which Mr. 
Acheson strongly condemns the Re- 
publicans goes back before Eisen- 
hower. That ferocious attack of 
1950-52 he rightly calls unforgivable 
because it struck at national unity in 
a great ordeal: 

“It went beyond the policies in- 
volved and the competence of leaders. 
It struck at the character and patri- 
otism of those who devised and ex- 
ecuted policies, It assaulted institu- 
tions of government, and, as in the 
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Bricker Amendment, even govern. 
ment itself. Nor did it stop at the 
water’s edge. It involved the motives 
and character of nations and peoples 
associated with us. It is hardly too 
much to say that the whole concep. 
tion of trust and confidence, including 
the confidence of the people in their 
own judgment, was brought into 
doubt. Officials and departments of 
Government, the Army, civil servants, 
a whole political party, the labor 
movement, teachers and institutions, 
churches, writers and artists, were 
all cast into the limbo of doubt. The 
house of government was gutted. 
The new tenants found themselves 
the inheritors of suspicion. For ... 
‘when the ignorant are taught to 
doubt, they do not know what they 
safely may believe.’ ” 

All of Mr. Acheson’s final section 
on civil liberties is cogent and elo- 
quent. He does not conceal the fact 
that’ the Truman Administration 
itself opened the road down which 
Mr. Brownell and others eagerly 
turned. But the Truman Administra- 
tion never had the illusion that com- 
plete security might be attained by 
strong-arm measures, and all too 
many Republicans did. Mr. Acheson 
describes in detail, and with con- 
vincing case-histories, the harm which 
security-hunters have done the For- 
eign Service. But here also his cen- 
tral plea is for unity. It is essential 
to the survival of freedom, he writes, 
and of foreign respect for America, 
“that we regain our confidence in 
one another here at home and in the 
principles of government and justice 
that express that confidence.” 

Democrats may be able to make 
effective use of Mr. Acheson’s short 
but highly interesting book. Within 
limits, it is a good campaign docu- 
ment. But the author is too much 4 
statesman to write a party argument; 
he transcends party. The book may be 
read by all Americans, and its central 
plea for a united front against world 
and home tyrannies can be accepted 
by everyone, no matter which party 
takes possession of the White House 
in 1957, 
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A Historian Who Made History 


The Call to Honour, 1940-42. 
By Charles de Gaulle. 
Viking. 319 pp. $5.00. 


FroM General de Gaulle’s war 
memoirs emerges a man greater than 
the sum of his considerable parts. To 
his original profession as soldier, de 
Gaulle brought a clear, bold and 
creative mind. The power of his intel- 
lect alone anticipated the German 
General Staff, with its pooled experi- 
ence, and Winston Churchill, with his 
unrivaled sources of information, in 
recognizing that the internal combus- 
tion engine had restored to the of- 
fensive the advantage it had lost 
during the First World War. But de 
Gaulle was always more than a pro- 
fessional soldier of the first order. He 
was a widely read man who enlivened 
his technical discussions of warfare 
with quotations from Paul Valéry, 
and who dedicated one of his first 
books, Le Fil de I’Epée, to the colonel 
under whom he first served: Henri 
Philippe Pétain. 

Having devoted himself to the prac- 
tice, study and exposition of the art 
of war, de Gaulle assumed in middle 
life a new career that at once became 
a mission. The catastrophe that over- 
came France in 1940 convinced him 
that the future of his country de- 
pended on him and him alone. 

What happened to de Gaulle at 
this juncture resembles almost exact- 
ly what happened to the no less ex- 
traordinary Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and a 
passage in Lyon Sharman’s sensitive 
biography of Dr. Sun applies equally 
to General de Gaulle, who 

“did that presumptuous thing, so 
tarely done that we think of it as 
daring: He assumed a role in history 
and played it to the end, in spots in- 
effectively, even incompetently, some- 
times pompously, sometimes tragi- 
cally; but he played it—that is the 
point. How he got in touch with the 
great Director of the drama we call 
History, and learned how the play 
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was to be plotted, is the mystical core 
of his life—mystical but not mysteri- 
ous to those who agree with its fun- 
damental assumptions.” 

Dr. Sun devoted the major part of 
his life to a revolution that he did not 
live to see completed. General de 
Gaulle lived to see France emerge 
from the 1940 defeat. This volume of 
his memoirs does not cover that full 
story, but it appears a decade and 
more after the events that it describes 
occurred, and if postwar France has 
not assumed the shape that de Gaulle 
hoped it would take, he, too, has as- 
sumed a new role in the interim. 

For in these memoirs de Gaulle is 
no longer the professional soldier nor 
yet the dedicated statesman. Nor is he 
the memorialist whose only talent is 
an ability to recapture his own past. 
General de Gaulle, in his war mem- 
oirs, emerges as a writer of history 
with perhaps less imagination than 
Churchill, but with equal intellect and 
a more disciplined style. Indeed, the 
role of historian may yet prove to be 
the ultimate one that de Gaulle was 


born to play, since it provides infin- 
ite scope to his passion for perfection, 
his solitary assurance, his sense of 
destiny that sometimes impeded his 
military and political careers. 

No summary of the events this vol- 
ume covers can do justice to its qual- 
ity. Suffice it to say that its factual 
details do justice to its author and 
his cause. Its flavor, however, can 
best be conveyed by quoting some 
of its author’s judgments. 

Of Pétain: “The whole career of 
that exceptional man had been one 
long effort of repression. Too proud 
for intrigue, too forceful for medioc- 
rity, too ambitious to be a time- 
server, he nourished in his solitude 
a passion for domination, which had 
long been hardened by his conscious- 
ness of his own value, the setbacks he 
had encountered, and the contempt he 
had for others. Military glory had al- 
ready lavished on him its bitter 
caresses. But it had not satisfied him, 
since it had not loved him alone. And 
here, in the extreme winter of his 
life, events were offering to his gifts 
and pride the opportunity—so long 
awaited!—to expand without limits; 
on one condition, however: that he 
should accept disaster as his eleva- 
tion’s escutcheon and should adorn it 
with his glory.” 

Of Eden: “This diplomat entirely 
devoted to his country’s interests did 
not entirely despise those of others, 
and remained careful of international 
morality in the midst of the cynical 
brutalities of his time. .. . | admired 
not only his brilliant intelligence, his 
knowledge of affairs, and the charm 
of his manners, but also the art he 
had of creating and maintaining 
around the negotiation a sympathetic 
atmosphere which favored agreement 
when that was possible and avoided 
wounds when it was not.” 
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Of Molotov: “Nothing would move 
him, make him laugh, or irritate him. 
Whatever problem was raised, one 
felt that he knew the file about it, 
that he was registering faultlessly the 
new elements added to it by the con- 
versation, that he was formulating his 
official position exactly, but that he 
would not depart from what had been 
prepared and decided elsewhere. . . . 
In Molotov, who was and wanted to 
be merely a perfectly adjusted cog in 
an implacable machine, I thought I 
had identified a complete success of 
the totalitarian system. I pzid tribute 
to its greatness. But however much 
of what was at the bottom might 1e- 
main hidden from me, I could feel 
the melancholy of it.” 

In these and other sketches of the 
men with whom he dealt, General de 
Gaulle displays a psychological in- 
sight that his military and political 
duties rarely brought into play. But 
this is the heart of his complex na- 
ture, which is at last revealed as that 
of a man of letters whom destiny first 
made into a soldier, in spite of him- 
self; who then made himself into a 
statesman, at a supreme crisis in his 
country’s history; and who finally 
emerges as a great historian because 
in that role all the facets of his 
genius enjoy their fullest play. 


A Life of Virginia Woolf 


The Moth and the Star. 
By Aileen Pippett. 


Reviewed by Virgilia Peterson 
Frequent contributor, “Saturday Review,” 
N. Y. “Herald Tribune Books” 


Little, Brown. 368 pp. $5.00. 


Wuo was Virginia Woolf, and 
what was she—that not only the keen, 
sensitive, knowledgeable rinds of 
her time but also thousands of ordi- 
nary book-readers so commend her? 
“Her name,” writes Aileen Pippett in 
this attempt to pin down the elusive 
moth and fix the bright star of Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s personality, “crops up 
in all sorts of memoirs and autobiog- 
raphies and critical studies by men 
distinguished in various fields... . 
And yet the woman these different 
people speak or write about had a 
difficult life made more difficult by 
attacks because she lived in Blooms- 
bury, worked in an ivory tower, was 
aloof and snobbish and perversely un- 
intelligible and, having a private in- 
come, could know or care nothing 
about the lives of ordinary men and 
women. Who is right? Each reader, 
each generation must decide. . . .” 

Aileen Pippett, Virginia Woolf’s 
biographer, has of course decided. 
After what was obviously an extraor- 
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dinary effort to penetrate the heart 
of Virginia Woolf through the inter- 
nal evidence of her writings and to 
evaluate the impressions and anec- 
dotes and intimate glimpses revealed 
by Mrs. Woolf’s many distinguished 
friends, the author of this book con- 
cludes that she was one of the illumi- 
nators of literature, for us and for 
all time. 

“A highbrow,” 
Woolf herself, is “a man or woman 
of thoroughbred intelligence who 
rides his mind at a gallop across 
country in pursuit of an idea.” By 
her .own definition, then, she was a 
highbrow. No two of her books, as 
Mrs. Pippett shows in a careful analy- 
sis of each of them, were the same. 
Each took off on its own flight, its 
course uncharted till her subcon- 
scious had gained control. But in 
each, the goal was the same: the un- 
derlying truth, hidden and tantaliz- 
ing, forever envisioned, yet forever 
beyond reach. 

Like every born writer, Virginia 
Woolf, though she studied literature 
and the life around her for material, 
drew for sustenance upon herself. 
Only from her own truth could she 
surmise that of others; only from the 
precise knowledge in her own heart 
could she generalize about the heart 
of life itself. 

In the factual sense, as her biogra- 
pher never ceases to point out, Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s world was limited. 
Born at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in England of a brilliant, eccen- 
tric father, Leslie Stephen, and a 
mother, a renowned beauty. who died 
when Virginia was 13, she had been 
from the start so delicately strung, $0 
tensely wrought that even to go to 
school like other children was for her 
out of the question. Thrown back 
upon herself long before she had col- 
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lected the treasury of resources with 
which she later furnished her soli- 
tude, as a child she devoured books 
with all the avidity that other chil- 
dren pour into games and the discov- 
ery of one another. She had more 
knowledge of man’s mind by the time 
she reached maturity than most peo- 
ple ever die with. 

But what of her emotional develop- 
ment? Shy, hypersensitive, enslaved 
by the stormy magnetism of her 
father and by her own continually 
exacerbated nerves, she had far more 
doubts, fears and griefs than seem 
justified by the outward security and 
lofty tenor of her surroundings. It 
was only (according to Mrs. Pippett) 
after her father’s death had released 
her, after she had managed to re- 
cover from the untimely snuffing-out 
of her gifted brother’s promise, after 
she had, at 30, married the great 
companion of her  life—Leonard 
Woolf—that she felt free to embark 
on those flights, those poetic, mys- 
terious literary explorations—The 
Voyage Out, Night and Day, Jacob’s 
Room, To the Lighthouse, Orlando, 
The Waves, The Years—by which she 
is now judged. At the age of 59 and 
in the midst of the agony of World 
War II, she embarked, by her own 
will, on the flight from which there 
is no return. 

Mrs. Pippett leans heavily for 
source material on Virginia Woolf’s 
own diary, posthumously published 
three years ago. She leans, too, upon 
that coolly ironic dissertation called 
A Room of One’s Own, from which 
emerges, beneath the perfect phrases 
and the happy images, her special 
vulnerability to being born a woman 
and as such still, in her country and 
her time, underprivileged, subject. 
prevented by custom, and in her early 
years even by law, from due share 
in the shaping of the world she lived 
in. 

Since the moment it came out, 
this book has been, for countless 
Women everywhere, both a balm to 
their wounds and a summons to self- 
liberation. If, as her friends and her 
works testify, she was primarily a 
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mystic, A Room of One’s Own reveals 
her also as a realist. 

But perhaps the most moving and 
convincing evidence on Virginia 
Woolf lies in the many quotations 
from letters, happily made available 
to the author, written to V. Sackville- 
West, Mrs. Woolf’s closest friend. 
Here in these letters the warmth, the 
courage, the hopes and fears, intui- 
tions and absurdities, small pleasures 
and great anguish that made up her 
private life can at least be surmised, 
if never measured. 

Not all the facts in the book are 
emotional. The building-up of the 
Hogarth Press, which the Woolfs 
started in their own house, is de- 
scribed; so, too, are the eminent 
folk, their names aglow with achieve- 
ment—Lytton Strachey, Roger Fry, 
Arnold Bennett, Elizabeth Bowen, 
Harold Nicolson—who peopled Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s world. Nor is the set- 
ting neglected. On the contrary, the 
author undertakes an almost impas- 
sioned apologia for “Bloomsbury” 
itself—that old-fashioned London 
Square which stands to some for ir- 
responsible intellectualism, to others, 
including the author of this book, 
for a true élite. 

Since all the necessary ingredients 
for a biography can be found in The 
Moth and the Star, why is it that, 
somehow, Virginia Woolf is not here 
in the round? Now you see her, now 
she vanishes; now you have caught 
what you feel must be her essence, 
now she again eludes you. Despite 
the private glimpses, the quotations 
from her own words, the description 
of her houses, clothes, treasures, rela- 
tionships and relations, she escapes 
from your grasp, an insubstantial 
shadow, an incommunicable ghost. 

Although Aileen Pippett’s book 
shows devoted care, a near-worship 
at Virginia Woolf’s shrine, it must 
unfortunately be said that to see her 
whole in this biography is impossible. 
In her own books, there is fixed im- 
mutably that part of her which was 
like a star; but here in these pages 
there flutters only the ephemeral 
moth. 
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The Triumph of Sigmund Freud 


The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud (Vol. 2). 


By Ernest Jones. 
Basic Books. 512 pp. $6.75. 


THE SECOND volume of Ernest 
Jones’s magnificent life of Sigmund 
Freud is even better than the first, 
and yet it presents an almost impos- 
sible task to the lay reader who is 
truly interested in psychoanalysis. 

Jones, a psychoanalyst who worked 
closely with Freud from 1908 until 
the master’s death, devotes this vol- 
ume to the “years of maturity” from 
1901 to 1919. At the beginning of 
this period, Freud, having published 
some of his major discoveries in 1899 
in The Interpretation of Dreams, was 
emerging from isolation. A number 
of younger men, mostly from outside 
Austria, such as Jung, Rank, Brill, 
Stekel, Ferenczi, Abraham, Sachs 
and Jones, accepted his principles 
and became his disciples. 

By 1910, an international psycho- 
analytic movement had been organ- 
ized, which not only continued 
through the First World War, but was 
strengthened by it, because of the 
interest in war neuroses and in what 
the war revealed generally about hu- 
man nature and civilization. Freud 
himself reacted to the war at first 
like ordinary German and Austrian 
citizens, but by 1915 it had made him 
very thoughtful and productive. His 
feelings found expression in one of 
his best known essays, “Thoughts for 
the Times on War and Death.” 

Jones describes separately but re- 
latedly Freud’s family and personal 
life, his professional dealings with 
patients, colleagues, publishers, the 
University of Vienna, medical socie- 
ties, and the organized psychoanalytic 
movement, and, finally, his develop- 
ing ideas and techniques as revealed 
in published work, conversations, 
letters and notes on cases. The writ- 
ings are all individually summarized, 
but the more theoretical arguments, 
such as those having to do with nar- 
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libidinal transformations, 
counter-cathexis, are necessarily dif- 
ficult to follow in Jones’s highly con- 
densed exposition. To really master 
the logic of the theoretic changes and 
polemics and discoveries, one would 
have to read through the original 


cissism, 


works themselves in proper order. 
But there is an even greater dif- 
ficulty. Jones puts before us the de- 
velopment of Freud’s life, his theo- 
ries, and of the psychoanalytic move- 
ment, all in the context of the dra- 
matic changes that were occurring in 
Europe at the same time. Anyone 
made aware by Freud of the manifold 
and often hidden relationships which 
connect the biologic, the psychologic 
and the social is tempted to try to 
understand how the life affected the 
theories, or the theories the life, to 
see the relation of both to the social 
situation which helped to shape 
them, and to use this as a kind of 
testing out of Freudian theory itself. 
Ernest Jones does not help much 
here, though he is scrupulous in his 
documentation and tries hard to be 
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fair and objective. For him Freudian 
theory is not a personal or social ex- 
pression, but a developing absolute 
truth. Only in treating the deviations 
of former disciples like Adler, Stekel 
and Jung does he put the emphasis on 
causative factors of a personal na- 
ture. “It is not irrelevant to recall,” 
he says, “that most of Adler’s follow- 
ers were, like himself, ardent Social- 
ists,” and were led by this “to concen- 
trate on the sociological aspects of 
consciousness rather than on the re 
pressed unconscious.” 

In Jung’s case, Swiss morality or 
Swiss social pressure was the divert 
ing force. Jung said: 

“We should do well not to burst 
out with the theory of sexuality in the 
foreground. I have many thoughts 
about that, especially on the ethical 
aspects of the question. I believe that 
in publicly announcing certain things 
one would saw off the branch on 
which civilization rests; one under- 
mines the impulse of sublimation.” 

Freud had no patience with such 
hesitation. He wrote to another Swiss, 
the always loyal Pastor Pfister, that 
it was “incompatible with a good 
presentation of psychoanalysis. One 
has to become a bad fellow, transcend 
the rules, sacrifice oneself, betray, 
and behave like the artist who buys 
paints with his wife’s household 
money, or burns the furniture to 
warm the room for his model. With- 
out some such criminality there is no 
real achievement.” 

Jones is explicit about the anti- 
Semitic feelings of the Swiss and 
other deviators from orthodox Freud- 
ianism. “When the storm of opposi- 
tion broke over psychoanalysis in the 
years before the First World War, 
the only Gentiles who survived it were 
Binswanger, Oberholzer, Pfister and 
myself.” 
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What Freud said of criminal crea- 
tivity, however, hardly applied to 
himself. Though his incredibly long 
hours of work left him little time for 
them, he brought up his children gen- 
erously and permissively, and had 
excellent relations with them through- 
out his life. Toward his wife he was 
devotedly monogamous, though he 
had old-fashioned ideas about the 
role of women. In public he was 
always courteous, and strictly ob- 
served the proprieties. In fact, once 
when Freud had a heat stroke while 
climbing an unshaded mountain in 
Italy in August, his son knew that 
something serious had occurred, for 
his father “so far forgot the conven- 
tions as to open his collar and throw 
off his tie.” He would brook no in- 
sults, however, especially in public 
displays of anti-Semitism, and was 
formidable in his courageous wrath. 

Freud found loose talk and loose 
behavior distasteful. “He disliked 
pathological types and extremes of 
any kind.” In his personal life he 
represented to a remarkable degree 
that denial of instinctual gratification, 
which is described in Civilization and 
Its Discontents as the too-high price 
to pay for the benefits of civilization. 

Concerning his love life he was ab- 
solutely reticent. “When I ask my- 
self,” he wrote in a candid letter to 
Dr. Putnam of Harvard, “why I have 
always behaved honorably, ready to 
spare others, and to be kind wherever 
possible, and why I did not give up 
doing so when I observed that in that 
way one harms oneself and becomes 
an anvil because other people are 
brutal and untrustworthy, then, it is 
true, I have no answer.” Though 
there was no place for ethics as such 
in psychoanalytic therapy, Freud 
himself was highly ethical. Therapy, 
he said, was not to make patients 
good, but to make them whole. 

Freud’s one personal indulgence 
was the continuous smoking of strong 
tigars, which led finally to his fatal 
cancer of the mouth. Jones does not 
emphasize the Freudian aspect of 
this. Nor does he deal in Freudian 
terms with the passion for finding 
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mushrooms which featured Freud’s 
holidays in the mountains. 

Jones deals a little more psycho- 
analytically with Freud’s feelings 
about Rome, Hannibal and Michel- 
angelo’s statue of Moses, but he goes 
no further than is authorized by 
Freud’s own self-analysis. Since 
Jones, as I have said, regards ortho- 


dox Freudianism simply as truth, 
he does not consider the extent to 
which Freud’s temperament, a very 
strongly marked one, led to particu- 
lar emphases in therapy and theory. 

It is, as a matter of fact, difficult 
to obtain from this volume a sum- 
mary view of Freud’s experiences 
with his patients, and of his degree 
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vf therapeutic success. Famous cases 
on which important theories were 
based are discussed in some detail. 
There are a number of incidental ref- 
erences to unsuccessful or incomplete 
treatments. But, like most psychoana- 
lysts, Jones considers a quantitative 
or statistical approach misleading. 
And in the early days, when Freud 
and his methods were regarded with 
hostility, patients often broke off 
treatment because their family’s 
doubts about psychoanalysis added 


to the burden of inner resistance. 

Jones does speak very illuminat- 
ingly, however, of the mixture of 
credulity and skepticism in Freud 
himself, and, despite his colossal in- 
telligence and memory, his occasional 
naiveté in judging other people. We 
recall from the first volume his en- 
thusiastic advocacy of the general 
use of cocaine, and his strange attrac- 
tion to Fliess. At the end of the pres- 
ent volume Jones writes very discern- 
ingly about the roots of Freud’s need 
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for certainty. Freud himself said in 
his revealing letter to Dr. Putnam in 
1915: “For my part I have never 
been concerned with any comprehen. 
sive synthesis, but always with cer- 
tainy alone.” 

This assurance of certainty he had 
to have, though he was exploring a 
realm of complex subjective states, of 
total life histories, of psychic forces 
not available to direct examination or 
quantitative measurement. It does 
much to explain the “overdeter- 


mined” adjectives and adverbs— 
words like “obviously,” “unmistak- 
ably,” “wholly,” “merely,” “simply,” 


“nothing else than”—which flavor so 
much psychoanalytic prose. By his 
analysis in the single case of the 
“Wolfman,” Jones writes, Freud 
showed “irrefutably” that Adler and 
Jung were contradicted in the “cru- 
cial test of factual experience,” and 
that pathogenic events occurred too 
early in infancy to be influenced by 
the cultural variations and influences 
which Karen Horney and others tried 
later to introduce into psychoanalysis. 
Freud always felt that no one had the 
right to apply the term “psychoanaly- 
sis” to theories incompatible with 
his own. 

Freudian orthodoxy speaks with the 
certainties of the physical sciences, 
without benefit of their measure- 
ments, controls, and testable hypothe- 
ses; with the certainties of religion, 
without benefit of supernatural myth, 
revelation and church. Nevertheless, 
Freud’s discoveries have added im- 
measurably to our insights, to our 
sense of the meaningfulness and 
problematic character of human ex- 
perience. Ernest Jones’s biography of 
a sympathetic, courageous man of 
genius does not resolve any of the 
questions raised by psychoanalysis, 
but it takes us back to the sources in 
one man’s life of all that is both good 
and bad in psychoanalysis, of the 
humane freeing of love so that it may 
find its proper aim and object, and of 
such inhumane monstrosities of 
thought as may be found in almost 
any number of the Psychoanalytic 
Review. 
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Thomas Mann’s Farewell 


Confessions of Felix Krull, Confidence Man. 


By Thomas Mann. 
Knop}. 384 pp. $4.50. 


ANOTHER substantial volume in 
black and gold has been added to the 
long shelf-full of such volumes which 
make up Thomas Mann’s work for 
American readers. No doubt the pres- 
ent volume will be the last. Mann’s 
works, like his days, have ended. 
They have ended well: Felix Krull is 
an amusing comedy of ideas, a rich- 
ly documented historical fantasy, and 
Mann’s finest performance since Doc- 
tor Faustus. 

It had been gestating in the novel- 
ist’s mind for many years. The early 
chapters were written as far back as 
1911. Further chapters were added 
some ten years later, and the result- 
ing fragment has long been familiar 
to us by reason of its inclusion among 
Mann’s shorter writings in Stories 
of Three Decades. He spent his last 
years expanding the tale into a siz- 
able affair. Even now, we have only 
the first installment of a narrative 
which could have continued more or 
less indefinitely, provided that the 
author had lived to continue it. But 
it doesn’t matter that Felix Krull is 
still formally incomplete, that the 
hero, impersonating the Marquis de 
Venosta, has yet to embark on his 
projected world travels. Mann’s is 
the kind of picaresque story which 
tends to complete itself as it proceeds. 

True to its tradition, Felix Krull is 
the story of a rogue’s progress. From 
small beginnings as the offspring of 
a ruined Rhineland family, the hero 
goes on to cut a figure in the great 
world of Paris and beyond. His ca- 
reer is a succession of amiable ruses, 
thefts and seductions. Above all, it is 
a series of impersonations, for Krull 
is disgusted with his own identity and 
constantly seeks to exchange it for 
that of others. He even enacts a sick 
man—and does it so enthusiastically 
that his draft board is fooled into 
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rejecting him for the German Army. 
Finding work in a fashionable Paris 
hotel, he is by turns the perfect eleva- 
tor boy, the perfect waiter, the perfect 
thief, the perfect lover. A gushing 
poetess whom he has robbed of some 
of her jewels finds him so remarkable 
a bedmate that, on learning of the 
theft, she gives him the rest of her 
jewels. A Scottish lord, smitten in his 
way by Krull, seeks to adopt him and 
make him his heir. But Krull dis- 
engages himself from the insistent 
poetess and refuses the enamored 
lord. He seems to be saving himself 
for something—for the perfect adven- 
ture, as it appears. And presently 
something of this kind offers itself. 
A young Luxembourgian nobleman 
whose parents wish him to make a 
world tour has his reasons for prefer- 
ring to remain in Paris. He bestows 
his name, his rank, and his ample 
letter of credit on the willing Krull, 
who then sets off for South America. 

Mann’s hero is the occasion for 
some admirable episodes, but he is 
not very interesting in himself. He 
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seems a little dated. His intellectual 
paraphernalia of masks and roles, 
the ironic glitter of his accomplished 
naughtiness, declare him to be a con- 
temporary of Shaw’s Don Juan, 
Gide’s Lafcadio and other heroes of 
that Nietzsche-haunted age. It was a 
notable age, but to return to it by 
way of Mann’s belated fantasy is to 
feel that it is distinctly distant and 
that the book itself is a period-piece. 
While reading it, one consents to gen- 
erally play the Zarathustran as one 
might consent, at a costume party, 
to dance the bunny-hug in a ballroom 
conscientiously furnished with speci- 
mens of Art Nouveau. One knows all 
the time that it doesn’t mean a thing. 

The author himself seems to have 
felt this upon taking up Felix Krull 
again in his old age. Young or old, 
he was always intelligent, always re- 
sourceful; and it is a part of the 
book’s endless game of impostures 
that the aged Mann is wilfully im- 
personating the younger Mann. Thus 
Krull’s later adventures are more 
broadly farcical than his earlier ones, 
and the atmosphere of psychological 
motivation and meaning has definite- 
ly thinned. At the same time, the 
spirit of pastiche has grown franker. 
Krull is now reminiscent by turns of 
Rousseau, Casanova, Mr. Yorick, 
Rameau’s Nephew and several other 
classic scamps of autobiography and 
fiction. Mann has even seen to it that 
he writes his confessions in a sober, 
sententious prose which recalls that 
of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. Come 
to think of it, Krull and his adven- 
tures are not so much dated as simply 
historical. They form a sort of ani- 
mated Mme. Tussaud’s, although the 
exhibit is clearly contrived by a wax- 
worker of genius. 

In his authoritative little book on 
Mann, Henry Hatfield observes that 
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the original Felix Krull belonged in 
Mann’s gallery of portraits of the 
artist. Krull, says Mr. Hatfield, is 
“the artist as mountebank.” For the 
later Mann, however. this hero seems 
to have been largely a pretext for 
abandoning himself to the pleasures 
of sheer invention. And barring the 
scenes of passion—the frisky sensual- 
ity of the aged Mann seems pretty 
indigestible—his contrivances are al- 
most always brilliant. When Krull, 
posing as the Marquis, writes a long 
dutiful letter to the real Marquis’s 


mother. and receives from her a 


lengthy reply, full of a serene and 
pedantic nobility, the writing is equal 
to Mann’s in his heyday. 

And for old devotees of his work 
there is a fascination in the way he 
returns in Felix Krull to his well- 
known themes and preoccupations. 
The familiar young man, from Li- 
beck or Hamburg or the land of 
Canaan, who takes leaves of his fam- 
ily, breaks with his confining native 
circumstances and fares forth into 
the big alien world, is reincarnated 
in Felix Krull, though with less than 
the usual solemnity. And with the 


reappearance in full dress of his old 
theme there is a resurgence of his old 
special skills and knowledges. One 
last time he rejoices in what he knows 
of the ways of hotels and restaurants, 
the rituals of travel, the feel of for- 
eign places, the forms of class beha- 
vior and racial manners, the whole 
comedy of cosmopolitanism. By con- 
senting merely to simulate creation, 
Mann accomplished in Felix Krull 
something like the real article. “How 
inventive life is!” declares the hero, 
How inventive, to the last, was 
Thomas Mann. 
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The Demon of Progress in the Arts. 
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T. S. Etrot has called Wyndham 
Lewis the “greatest prose stylist of 
my generation — perhaps the only 
one to have invented a new style.” 
I happen to find this exaggerated, 
but even were it not, Mr. Lewis 
would still be paying too high a 
price for the distinction. The metal- 
lic bounce of his style, its conversa- 
tional rapidity and tartness, seem to 


be made possible most often by the 
evasion of any challenge to sustained 
thought or scrutiny. It is the failure 
to sustain or develop, whether on the 
plane of reason or that of imagina- 
tion, that characterizes most. of the 
Wyndham Lewis I have read, and it 
may explain why so many people 
can read him only in snatches. 
Mr. Lewis is not the first cate- 
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gorically to denounce modernism or 
“extremism” — in this case, more 
narrowly, abstractness—in painting 
and sculpture. And he is not the 
first, nor will he be the last, from 
whose rough hands it emerges un- 
scathed. This is small failure for a 
small book. Invariably, the enter- 
prise of anti-modernism, whether in 
book, article or newspaper column, 
has been a frustrated one, for Beren- 
son as much as for Robsjohn-Gib- 
bing or Howard Devree—doomed to 
frustration because the denunciation 
is a priori and categorical, which 
honest art criticism can never be, 
since good as well as bad art remains 
possible anywhere, and the critic has 
to wait upon possibility. 

To be categorically against any 
current style in art means, in effect, 
condemning works of. art one has 
not yet seen or which have not yet 
been produced, which means in turn 
questioning the motives of their pro- 
ducers, which means in further turn 
directing one’s attention to causes 
solely instead of effects—though, as 
we all know, the effect, the result, 
alone matters in art. I can but de 
plore the waste of energy that has 
gone into the whole business of anti- 
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modernism and keeps going into it. 

Nineteen out of twenty abstract 
paintings or pieces of sculpture are 
bad. Perhaps the ratio of success 
to failure was the same in Renais- 
sance naturalism, but we shall never 
know, since inferior works of art, 
even in ages we consider to have had 
execrable taste, have a greater tend- 
ency to disappear than superior 
works do. But even if the ratio of 
failure to success is now higher than 
ever in the past, the fact remains 
that some, if only a few, works of 
abstract art are better than others. 
And the denouncer of “extremism” 
is, in all conscience, under the obli- 
gation to be able to tell the differ- 
ence before sounding off in public. 
The refusal to attempt to do so is 
enough of itself to render denuncia- 
tions like Lewis’s suspect. Lewis does 
not satisfy us on this score when, 
in the beginning of his book, he 
hails Moore, Sutherland, Bacon, 
Colquhoun, Minton, Craxton, Pass- 
more, Trevelyan, Richards and 
Ayrton as forming “actually the 
finest group of painters and sculptors 
which England has ever known.” On 
the contrary. 

In places, Lewis does even worse 
than the run-of-the-mill anti-moder- 
nists, Sir Herbert Read, supposedly 
the all-out advocate of “extremism” 
(which he is not—though it would 
not matter one way or another if 
he were), is an incompetent art critic; 
Lewis, to judge from his Listener 
pieces, has at times, when addressing 
himself to the art of a past more 
than recent, been a superb one (as, 
for instance, on the superiority of 
Michelangelo’s painting to his 
sculpture). But his keenness as a 
critic of traditional art enters not at 
all into this polemic. All one can 
say is that where Sir Herbert would 
be furtively, surreptitiously incoher- 
ent, Lewis is unabashedly so—which, 
again, is not enough praise. And 
then there is the misinformation in 
which he, like Sir Herbert, abounds: 
as, for example, that Cubism was 
a “borrowing . . . from science.” 

As with all such books, one could 


go on, All the old straw-men are on 
hand: the undiscoverable people— 
undiscoverable, at least, since 1900 
—who hold that art gets better as it 
“advances,” in time and _ otherwise. 
In spite of his title, Lewis never at- 
tacks the “demon of progress” front- 
ally; whom could he quote as be- 
lieving Picasso and Pollock to he 
better than Titian, Rubens and Rem. 
brandt? Actually, none of the anti- 
modernists except Berenson seems to 
choose the frontal attack. Lewis’s de- 
nunciation of abstract or “extremist” 
art is largely in terms of its social 
context, audience, and the qualifica- 
tions and public roles of its literary 
champions—just as so many _anti- 
modernists in this country find noth- 
ing more to the point, when attack- 
ing abstract 
“human values, 
News prose. 
Suffice it to say that Lewis attri- 
butes the proliferation of abstract art 


art’s 
2” 


disrespect for 
than to quote Art 


to the fact that it offers a handy con- 
cealment to artists who lack talent 
and/or training; to the further fact 
that painting and sculpture cost less 
to bring before the public than mu- 
sic, drama, dance or literature; and 
to the historical, cultural and socio- 
logical fact that “mass-life today is 
the worst kind of thing for an ap- 
preciation of the arts, or of any cul- 
tural product. .. . The absurd things 
which are happening in the visual 
arts at present are what must happen 
when an art becomes almost totally 
disconnected from society, when it no 
longer has any direct function in life, 
and can only exist as the plaything 
of the intellect.” 

What truth there is in the last is 
badly, misleadingly and even dis- 
honestly stated (Lewis would be hard 
put to define the role of the “in- 
tellect” in either the making or the 
appreciation of any art), but I am 
surprised most by the fact that he 
bothers to repeat, as if it were a fresh 
and startling truth to be proclaimed 
with self-satisfied asperity, what has 
been said a thousand times before, 
and not always with such a banal 
absence of qualification. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





THE FUND 


[read with interest Arnold Beichman’s indict- 
ment of the Fund for the Republic [“Robert 
Hutchins Meets the Press,” NL, November 21]. 
I would sympathize with some of Mr. Beich- 
man’s detailed criticisms of certain compara- 
tively minor grants of the Fund and the 
occasional speeches of its head. It is no secret, 
for instance, that I preferred C. Dickerman 
Williams’s discussion of the Fifth Amendment 
and its uses to the Erwin N. Griswold book, 
yhich the Fund distributed so widely. I am also 
a strong supporter of Sidney Hook’s position 
on Communist teachers in the schools. This, I 
think, is entirely consistent with my belief that 
the Smith Act needs drastic revision. All this 
I have set forth in my own book, The Test of 
Freedom. 

Nevertheless, I would think it most unfortu- 
nate if the Fund should be judged on certain 
mistakes made in speech or in relatively small 
grants, to the exclusion of appraisal of its 
larger gifts and the general direction of its 
activities. For instance, I am enthusiastic about 
the value of two reports that have appeared, 
subsidized by the Fund: (1) Rowland Watts’s 
report on the treatment of draftees suspected 
of improper associations when very young, and 
(2) the Adam Yarmolinsky report on security 
procedures in Government. 

I am, moreover, informed that the largest 
grants have been made for studies of racial 
discrimination in housing and for various books 
on important aspects of Communism in Amer- 
ica. It is on these that the Fund ought to be 
judged. I do not want to see irritation against 
the Fund or its chief turned to the advantage 
of the kind of criticism that the American 
Legion has made of its notable services to civil 
liberties. 

New York City NorMAN THOMAS 

Arnold Beichman’s article leaves much to be 
desired from both a logical and a libertarian 
point of view. He advocates that Robert Hutch- 
ins resign as President of the Fund for the 
Republic because his views on civil liberties 
and national security make the Fund prey to 
the criticisms of those who disagree with him. 
In the absence of proof that Hutchins has been 
guilty of gross impropriety or error in his 
formulations and concepts, THE New LEADER 
should be rallying to his defense rather than 
lending support to the chorus of his attackers 
—a chorus that counts among its loudest voices 
the American Legion, Fulton Lewis Jr. and 
David Lawrence. 

Beichman is vitriolic in his attack, which is 
based, in part, on an interview in which 
Hutchins said that he would not automatically 
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disqualify a Communist party member from 
employment with the Fund. Aside from the 
problem of whether the employment of a Com- 
munist should be a basis for removing the tax 
exemption from an educational foundation, 
there is the serious problem of whether auto- 
matic disqualification of a Communist for any 
job is consonant with civil liberties. Contrary 
to Beichman’s implication, Hutchins did say 
that he would not ignore the Communist affilia- 
tion when deciding if the man was to be hired. 
Instead, he would evaluate the man’s suitability 
in terms of the job and the man himself, giving 
due regard to the complete subservience of 
Communist party members to their leaders. 
This is not only a widely held concept, but is 
equally endorsed by Sidney Hook, who would 
prefer to have violations of professional stand- 
ards punished on “professional, not political 
grounds” (Heresy Yes, Conspiracy No, pp. 
44-45). 

Beichman also seeks to indict Hutchins’s 
stewardship of the Fund because of the nature 
of the authors the Fund has sponsored. Such 
men as Dean Griswold, Telford Taylor and Alan 
Barth are accused of being “one-sided” on civil- 
liberties issues. Is there such a thing as “two- 
sided” or ambivalent thinking on such issues, 
or does Beichman mean to suggest that these 
men are Communist propagandists? Regardless 
of whether one agrees with the general school 
of thought which underlies their writing, it 
must be recognized as an acknowledged and 
scholarly position. In the general nature of 
things, every educational institution adopts one 
set of values in regard to its subject matter. 
No educational foundation can justifiably be 
penalized so long as it does not exceed the 
bounds of intellectual investigation of matters 
affected with the welfare of the body politic. 
Disagreement with the conclusions and the 
approach cannot suffice to warrant discrimina- 
tion against such a foundation. 

Unless Beichman can show that Hutchins has 
used the Fund for personal economic profit, or 
has attempted to injure the United States by 
violating its laws or advocating such misdeeds 
by others, THe New Leaver and Beichman 
should seek to protect such institutions. 
Washington, D. C. Epmonp F. Rovner 


Mr. Beichman replies: 

“The Fund itself,” I wrote, “is doing im- 
portant and even necessary work.” In a radio 
appearance a few nights later with Mr. Lyford 
of the Fund, I repeated this at greater length. 
I stress this because the debate is not Beichman 
vs. the Fund but Hutchins vs. the Fund. I hope 
Mr. Rovner does not intend to imply that 
Hutchins’s views as president of the Fund are 
above criticism simply because David Lawrence 
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The success of 


fas “GUYS AND DOLLS” 


doesn’t like him. More important, if Hutchins’s is the greatest 


right to speak were the issue, THE New LEADER 
would need little prodding to defend that right. ‘ ‘ 
The debate is really on the “formulations and B dw y 

concepts” of the Fund for the Republic’s In roa a S 
president. ‘ . 1 

There is a sharp disagreement between h 

Hutchins and myself as to the nature of Com- entire istory. 
munism and the Communist party. I take it, 
from past and recent utterances, that he regards 
the Communist party as fundamentally no dif- 


ferent from any other party in the United CAPITOL Societe te Sem tn. © Ceaiiennan Godt. 


Sc . ae . “Pa ae 
eer How else explain his rH aad when I Doors Open Friday and Saturday 9 A.M. * Midright Shows Nightly 
asked him whether he regards the CP as an 


adjunct of the Soviet Union, “My opinions 
aren’t important”? 
I have not suggested that a Communist party 
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. *n* > 0 oe: 28 30 —<, 2, 
member is automatically disqualified from “any SONY Z De EE, Ce AS 6 tee 
job.” The issue is more specific—and whether RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL “x 
civil liberties are involved is another problem: Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center ‘« 
Should a Communist party member be on the “s 


Fund’s staff (and I’m not talking about 
janitors) ? Hutchins has said he would hire a 


“KISMET” 


in CinemaScope and Color starring 
HOWARD ANN DOLORES vic 
KEEL - BLYTH - GRAY - DAMONE 
Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI - Produced by ARTHUR FREED - An M-G-M Picture 
THE MUSIC HALL'S GREAT CHRISTMAS STAGE SHOW 


“The Rativity” —tar-tamed pageant, produced by Leonidoff. 
“JOY BELLS"—holiday spectacle, produced by Russell Markert, 


: with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Coral Ensemble, and Symphony 
membership, took refuge in the Fifth Amend- Orchestra, directed by Raymond Paige. 


ment. er 


Communist provided he could watch him (how, 
he didn’t say). If Mr. Rovner thinks that ques- 
tion is unfair, let him answer whether he would 
automatically disqualify from employment as his 
private secretary an exposed member of the 
Communist party, or whether he would hire an 
individual who, accused of Communist party 
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course there are “two sides”—not, perhaps, on FLATBUSH TR S’ 


civil liberties but certainly on _ civil-liberties EXCELLENT veiagaagp le Timer FABIAKS AT NEVINS 9350 ; 
issues. Professor Paul Hays, in the November HILARIOUS HIT.” —Coleman, Mirror BKUY! sateen SOHN "WAYNE an 
Commentary, reviewed two recent books by TOP GRADE.” YS “BLOOD ALLEY" 
Barth and Taylor in the most critical terms. I 


Lauren Bacall ¢ CinemaScope ¢ Color 
take it that Hays’s credentials are not in ques- MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


plus "SPY CHASERS 
tion, for his opposing views certainly make a 


The Bowery Boys 
“two-sided” controversy. PLAIN AND FANCY 


—Chapman, News 
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liberties issues, the Fund should ship out whole- | prices: Mon. thru Sat Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Mezz. 
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somehow balancing this distribution with liter- MARK HELLINGER THEATRE po ns a es parties to do 80 
ature which, being equally for civil liberties, meee aan chreugh Bernard on, Se 
discusses, say, the use of the Fifth Amendment pineapples Se department, 9 East 15th St., 
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to make good schools! 


It takes more than luck to help our children 
develop into the kind of leaders and citizens 
America is going to need in the years ahead. 

And it takes more than luck to make sure 
our schools, which today are faced with the 
largest enrollment in history, continue to 
provide these youngsters with the very finest 
education possible. 

Luck, of course, is no substitute for the 


interest every citizen can and should take 
in the future of our children and the needs 
of our schools. 

It’s up to each and every one of us to sup- 
port and work with our local school board, 
P.T.A.’s, and other public-spirited groups 
who work so unselfishly on behalf of the 
children of our community. 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 


Lewis Mumford ¢ Reinhold Niebuhr ¢ Chester Bowles ¢ Norman 
Thomas « Hans Kohn « Salvador de Madariaga ¢ Philip Rieff 
Michael Karpovich ¢ Eugene Rabinowitch ¢ Averell Harriman 


Alternatives to the H-Bomb 


A New Leader Symposium Edited by Anatole Shub $1 


ERWIN D. CANHAM, EDITOR, THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, WRITES: “No small and 
simple recent book is more useful, thought-provoking and urgent than Alternatives to the 
H-Bomb. Each reader can pluck from this plum pudding of ideas the solid morsels of his 
choice. But each writer contributes something of great value. Alternatives to the H-Bomb 
provides infinite grist for the citizen’s thought. The need for imaginative and fearless state- 


craft is irresistibly posited in these essays. Here, indeed, are the alternatives.” 


New Beacon Paperbacks 


THE HUMAN PROSPECT THE HERO IN HISTORY THE INVISIBLE WRITING 


Lewis Mumford $1.45 Sidney Hook $1.25 Arthur Koestler $1.45 


SOCIAL DARWINISM IN AMERICAN THOUGHT THE BETRAYAL OF THE INTELLECTUALS 


Richard Hofstadter. Completely revised, 1955 $1.45 Julien Benda. Introduction by Herbert Read $1.25 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE ENLIGHTENMENT THE NEED FOR ROOTS 


Ernst Cassirer $1.45 Simone Weil. Preface by T. S. Eliot $1.45 


BETWEEN MAN AND MAN HELLAS: A Short History of Ancient Greece 


Martin Buber $1.25 C. E. Robinson $1.25 


THE GROWTH OF PHILOSOPHIC RADICALISM ENGLISH PROSE STYLE 


Elie Halevy. Preface by A. D. Lindsay . $1.95 Herbert Read $1.25 


HOMO LUDENS: A Study of the Play-Element in Culture 


Johan Huizinga $1.25 
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